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“Have you not heard it said full oft, 
A woman’s nay doth stand for naught?” 
—Shakespeare. 


OHN started for- 
ward with an 
exclamation 
of dismay,his 
face blanched 
to the lips, 

. leaving Kitty, 
crying,toMiss 
Hinsdale. 

‘« Oh, stop 
him! Stop 
him!” 

‘‘What do 
you mean? Is she so hurt?’’ cried Miss 
Hinsdale. 

“No, no! It is alla joke. I did not 
think he would believe me,’’ cried Kitty, 
in an agony of remorse, as well she 
might be. 

‘* You cruel girl, how cou/d you do it,” 
cried Miss Hinsdale, indignantly. ‘‘ You 
know she is riding his horse to-day, and 
he has been nervous ever since we started. 
It is nothing,’ she added, turaing to Miss 
Landor, who came up back of them. ‘‘A 
foolish trick of Rena’s to frighten us.”’ 

‘Oh, no! it was not Rena; it was all 
my fault, and Mr. Slocum’s,’’ cried Kit- 
ty, riding hastily after Miss Hinsdale, to 
Join the rest of the party. 


Rena and young Hopper had paused by 
one of the wayside springs, and Mr. Hop- 
per was handing her a cup filled with 
water, when John sprang tothe ground at 
her side. 

‘¢Rena, you are hurt? Tell me,” he 
cried, then at her utter surprise, he reeled 
a little, leaning against his horse, with his 
hand to his eyes. Mis; Hinsdale’s voice 
broke in, indignantly behind him. 

‘¢It was a hoax, John; a cruel, practi- 
cal joke.” 

‘*Give him the water, Miss Dale,” 
said Mr. Hopper, in a low tone, as Rena 
stood bewildered and startled. 

She obeyed, saying, ‘‘ Jack, what have 
Idone? I only got off because the girth 
was loose; I did not fall; I am not 
hurt!” 

‘¢There! It is nothing; I ama fool, 
that is all,’’ said John, hastily, and a lit- 
tle gruffly, as he pushed her hand and the 
water aside. 

‘*It is all my fault,’’ said Kitty Myd- 
dleton. 

‘¢I claim my share of the blame,’’ said 
Mr. Slocum, gravely. ‘‘ I suggested that 
we rouse Mr. Brently from his very tac- 
iturn mood, and when Miss Dale’s girth 
slipped, and we saw her dismount, my 
fertile brain created the rest of the trou. 
ble. I beg your pardon, Brently, most 
sincerely ; I did not think you would take 
the bait so readily.”’ 

‘¢Rena is riding ‘Lady’ to-day,” ex- 
plained Miss Hinsdale again, 
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John said nothing. He bit his lips to 
bring back the color ; looked as he felt, 
sore and vexed at his own weak display of 
emotion, and began a thorough examina- 
tion of ‘*Lady’s”’ saddle-girths. Then 
he put Rena on her horse, acknowledging 
Kitty’s apologies rather curtly. 

‘« Jack, I am so sorry,’’ said Rena; and 
Miss Hinsdale, hearing the caressing tone 
in which she used his name, longed to 
ride backward that she might watch her 
rather recreant lover. Rena had some 
thing in her voice when she used John 
Brently’s name, that Fred Myddleton had 
been quick to detect. She spoke to no 
one else in the same manner. 

Now, John did not reply at once, he 
was handing herthe reins. Then he said 
in a low tone of authority: 

‘¢ You will ride with me the rest of the 
way, and keep near Miss Landor.’’ 

Rena gave him one quick glance, and then 
demurely accepted the penance, intensely 
amused to observe that John rcde decor- 
ously between Miss Landor and herself, 
but managed to put that worthy lady in- 
toagreat good-humor. And Rena found 


herself quite content, to have only an oc- 


casional word from him, and the peace of 
thinking her own thoughts. Nothing 
seemed to trouble her much. She was 
light hearted, despite Fred’s haughty 
mood, and she felt positive before the day 
was over, she would effect a reconcilia- 
tion. It pleased her to find John in this 
stern humor. He had xot made her 
tremble with self-corsciousness to-day. 
The morning sunshine had effaced the 
memory of those moments the night be- 
fore, when the music of the waltz seemed 
a pathway to another world of life and 
light. 

Not so with John Brently. He had 
hardly slept all night, and the battle was 
still raging within him. Rena’s words, 
whether she spoke to him or to some one 
else, held music for his ear, and while 
he told himself he was as false and treach- 
erous as any Judas, nature would assert 
itself and defy him, in the thrill Rena’s 
slightest word or smile called forth. 

They reached Anders Peak about four 
o’clock. The day had changed and a 
few heavy clouds hung in the West. Miss 
Landor shook her head at sight of them, 
but John assured her the small houses on 





the mountain top were well-built. And 
should a persistent storm set in, arrange. 
ments had been made to have a wagon 
come from a small town called ‘‘Gandon,” 
early the following morning. 

After admiring the view, the party in- 
spected the houses built for the accom- 
modation of guests. = 

Everything seemed provided for their 
comfort, and a small lass of fourteen was 
in charge. 

She said ‘‘ Pa had gone to Gandon, 
and wouldn’t be back before the next 
night, but he allowed to leave everything 
in good order, and they could pay her when 
they left. She would make the coffee, 

John, who had sent a large hamper of 
provisions the day before, gave the small 
damsel instructions, and then declared 
every one was to do as he or she pleased, 
until the last bit of daylight vanished, 
when all were to assemble for luncheon 
or supper, as they might designate that 
meal. They had taken their noonday 
meal at a small inn in one of the towns 
through which they had passed. 

Kitty Myddleton, with her arm about 
Rena, had just started to go down the 
side of the mountain a short distance, 
when her brother came after her with 
long, determined strides. 

‘‘ Kate, Miss Hinsdale wants to know 
the name of the ‘Madonna you saw to- 
gether in the Dresden gallery. Go back 
and tell her. Appease her wrath if you 
can, for you have earned her displeasure. 
I will go with Rena.’ 

‘¢T warn everybody not to wander far 
from the mountain top. It is not hard to 
get lost on these mountains. I know 
very little about it, myself,’’ called John, 
as his eyes fell on this trio. He had just 
returned from giving some last orders to 
the man who had come to care for the 
horses. To him the day had seemed ex- 
ceedingly full of care and very tiresome. 

‘¢ Lost ! I should think we were all in- 
fants,’’ said Fred, contemptuously. ‘‘Are 
we to go to the spring, or not?” . 

‘¢I do not believe it will come to us. 
Even Mohammed deferred to the moun- 
tain, you know,” said Rena, demurely. 

They started at once, walking in si- 
lence, until out of sight of the others. — 

Rena stole amused glances into Fred’s 
stern face. 
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«Fred,’’ said Rena, softly, laying one 
sim hand on his arm, ‘‘] am sorry for 
st night. I did wrong to tease you.’’ 

«Rena!’’ he caught both her hands, 
dropping the cup. ‘‘ My own sweet girl ! 
It is so much, so much to me, to hear you 
say that.”” 

And, in truth, the words that fell so 
easily from Rena’s lips, would have been 

ll and wormwood to the proud will of 
Frederic Myddleton. 

‘¢] have suffered so. Oh, Rena, never, 
never treat me again as you did last night.”’ 

“I have almost forgotten all my of- 
fenses,”” she said, lightly. ‘‘ I was rather 
disagreeable. Iam so attimes. Pick up 
the cup, Fred.” 

‘Rena, it does not mean to you what 
it does to me.’’ 

‘‘No; Ido not believe that it does,”’ 
she returned, simply. 

‘‘T did not sleep a moment all night. 
I've been in misery for hours.’’ 

She laughed a little. 

“T slept like the traditional top. Ah! 
here we are. Whata pretty little basin.’’ 

They had arrived at the spring, where 
man had aided nature in providing a 
roughly-hewn stone basin for the trickling 
water. 

Fred did not reply to Rena’s praise of 
the basin. He was looking gravely upon 
her. 

‘“‘Rena,’’ he said, gently, putting his 
arm about her, ‘do you love me?” 

“Don’t be tiresome, Fred,’’ settling 
her head against his shoulder pettishly. 
“I told you once I did not know, and I 
am not quite sure yet.’ 

*« Rena, this will not do,”’ hesaid; ‘I 
love you with all my heart. I want all or 
nothing. You either love me or you do 
not. End this folly if you are simply 
coquetting with me.”’ 

He had withdrawn his arm, and his 
voice grew tense as he strove to maintain 
quiet control of himself. 

She turned a startled gaze on him. 

“You ask so much. I can not tell— 

yet. I know I care for your love very 
much. It comforts me. I was unhappy 
last night. I cried—lI did, indeed.’’ 
_ ‘You did? Last night? Rena, poor 
little girl ! I was so harsh and foolish with 
you; Iwasabrute. Forgive me, dearest, 
forgive me.’’ 


His arms were about her, and his ardent 
love supplied all the warmth of passion her 
speech lacked. She was quite satisfied to 
have the reproach in his eyes swallowed 
up in love. She clung to him and said, 
tremulously : 

‘* Fred, please, if you want me—take 
me !” 

As she stood thus she was conscious of 
wishing never to see John Brently again. 
Here was a sure retuge, in the staunch 
heart of her true hearted lover. There 
was no recognition, on her part, that the 
mere thought of John Brently at such a 
moment was a tacit admission on her 
part of his influence over her. 

‘¢Rena, dear, as soon as you will; let 
us be married in a month—a week—if 
you say so,’’ with cheerful alacrity. 

‘* No—no—not quite so soon as that. 
But—do—not let me be naughty again to 
you !”’ 

‘‘Never!’’? prom‘sed Fred. ‘‘And 
now see what mother gave me last night. 
She told me I must be patient; the dear 
mother knows my uasty temper. I do 
not know how she has endured father 
and me all these years. Last night I 
nearly broke poor old Rob’s heart; and 
I raged with mother all the way home. 
But mother talked me to a better mood 
before I went to smoke all night in my 
den. She did not spare you, my lady.” 

‘* What did she say of me?” 

‘«She said you were a little flirt, but it 
was orly youthful coquettry.”’ 

‘¢ Was that all !’’ 

‘¢Enough, 1 think. Zhat did not 
soothe me, I assure you. But she finally 
gave me this little ring for you. See, it 
is a hoop of pearls, one Faith, Robert’s 
wife, used to wear.’’ 

‘¢Oh, Fred! J am not worthy to wear 
it,” she said, shrinking a little, ‘‘and 
pearls aresounlucky. They mean—tears.’’ 

‘*T never heard that. ‘*Won’t you 
take the ring, Rena ?”’ 

There was a wistful disappoint ment in 
his tone that touched her. 

‘Fred, dear,’’ she said, a wave of 
tenderness sweeping over her for the man 
who loved her devotedly, ‘‘I am sure I 
shall dearly love the ring. Put it on with 
a loving wish, and if I am ever tempted to 
be untrue or unkind, I will kiss it, and be 
made good.” 
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Tears were in her eyes, and Fred 
kissed them away, as he put the ring on 
her hand, with a tenderness that made 
Rena’s heart throb with gratitude. 

There was no doubt that she loved the 
devotion Fred laid at her feet. 

They spent a rapturous half hour, and 
—— returning to the others, when Fred 
said : 

‘Rena, dear, there is one thing you 
must do at once. I am content that the 
engagement should remain unannounced, 
but you must tell John Brently of our 
bretrothal.”” 

‘Tell Jack? I tell Jack?’ She 
paused, the color dashing her face. 
‘* Why do you want me to do that ?” 

‘¢ Do you prefer that I should tell him? 
I wish him to know it. It is best he 
should know of it.” 

‘« J—J—cannot tell him.” 

‘* Why not?” with calm firmness. 

‘« Because—”’ faltered Rena; then 
drooped her head and twisted her fingers. 

Was ever girl so beset? At that mo- 
ment the memory of John’s glance was 
upon her; the waltz music was in her 
ears ; she heard his low tone of triumph: 
‘« You understand me without words.”’ 

John would care when he heard of her 
engagement ; he would care a great deal 
more than he should ! 

‘€ You wish me to tell him then?” 

‘* No—oh, no,’’ quickly, with almost 
a sob. 

‘«] am at a loss tounderstand you. Do 
I understand you refuse my request ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ very softly ; then, with a sud- 
den burst of quiet tears, ‘*Oh, do not 
speak to me that way. I cannot bear-it! 
I cannot bear it !’’ 

The childish heart-broken sobs cut 
Fred to the heart. He made all possible 
amends at once, glad to call a ghostly 
little smile back to her lips by his extrav- 
agant nonsense, 

Their being near the camp did more to 
restore Rena than Fred’s tenderness. She 
knew she must meet sharp eyes, and she 
brushed her tears aside as Eckert Slocum 
and Kitty hailed them. She had just 
time to say: 

‘¢ Remember, Fred, you are my good 
angel. All that is best in me cries out 
for your love.’’ 

God knows, she thought she spoke 





truthfully, but in the days to come the 
memory of her words was bitter, indeed, 
to Frederic Myddleton. 

They found Miss Hinsdale the center 
of an eager group, telling their fortunes 
by palmistry. She was reading Mr. Hop. 
per’s palms, earnestly. 

John, who seemed to have recovered 
much of his sunny mood, said, as Rena 
approached : 

‘¢ Here is Rena, Lottie ; do read her 
life-line.”’ 

‘¢T would rather read that of Mr. Myd- 
dleton,”’ said Miss Hinsdale, smiling at 
that youth pleasantly. ‘‘ Rena carries 
her fortune in her face. Come, Mr. Myd- 
dleton.”’ 

Nothing loath, Fred yielded his palms 
for inspection. Mr. Hopper stepped to 
Rena’s side, eager to claim her attention, 
But she was listening to Fred’s fortune, 
and gave but random replies. 

‘¢ There is a long life before you.” 

‘She tells all of us that, Myddleton, 
to make up for the misery she tucks in 
later,’’ laughed Jack. 

‘You have a strong will, and much 
pride. These qualities often lose you 
what you most desire in life. You are 
not fortunate in your affections. And— 
oh! you will suffer an intense sorrow 
through love.” 

‘Is that all?” said Fred, drawing his 
hands away. 

‘‘And more than enough, I think. 
Now do tell mine, Miss Hinsdale,”’ cried 
Rena, thrusting her little right hand 
pink palm out. 

‘“©Yes; do tell Rena’s. I know she 
has a great deal to answer for already,” 
said John, teasingly. 

Miss Hinsdale, after a quick scrutiny, 
said: ‘*I would rather not tell yours, 
Miss Dale.”’ 

‘¢Hear! hear! Now we are outrage- 
ously curious,’’ quoth John, laughing 
merrily. 

‘¢You must read her hand now, Miss 
Hinsdale; and I shall make a few notes 
on all you say, that I may defend Miss 
Dale in the future trials,’’ said Mr. Hop- 
per, gallantly, producing pencil and 


per. 
‘¢ Oh, tell me a little,”’ said Rena. 
‘‘Put out the other hand, then; | 
must see both.”’ 
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Rena pnt forth her left hand reluct- 
antly. The pearl loop seemed so new 
it must betray her. She stole a glance at 
John, but he was lazily intent on watch- 
ing Miss Hinsdale. 

‘‘T see here a large-hearted, sunny 
temperament. A little inclined to co- 
quettry.”’ 

“Oh!” gasped Rena; then caught 
John’s laughing glance, and was silent, 
flushing furiously. 

‘¢ You are rather irresolute where your 
affections are involved. You love a good 
many people, but only one or two influ- 
ence you greatly. There is—but really, 
Rena, I would rather not tell your for- 
tune.” 

‘‘ But, why ? Is itso good, orso bad ?’’ 
cried Rena, in a half-vexed tone. 

‘¢ You surely do not believe all you tell 
us, Miss Hinsdale ?’’ said Mr. Hopper. 

‘‘If you had studied palmistry at all, 
Mr. Hopper, you would not ask such a 
question.” 

‘¢Oh, tell me then; I want to know 
the worst,’’ cried Rena, looking excited. 

‘Very well,’’ said Miss Hinsdale, 
rather coldly; ‘‘ but remember, you in- 
sisted.” 

“‘T really think we are all foolishly 
placing infallible reliance on Miss Hins- 
dale’s statements,’ said Fred, gravely. ‘I 
would not insist, Miss Dale. Let the 
future take care of its own woe.”’ 

‘‘No, no! I must hear now. Goon; 
Iam not afraid,’’ cried Rena.’’ 

Miss Hinsdale looked at the little, pink 
palms attentively. 

‘You will not marry the man you ex- 
pect to marry, but one who loves you. 
You will have exceeding wealth, without 
happiness. A life-long grief and a dis- 
grace to conceal. A portion of your life 
will be one of loneliness, sorrow and re- 
morse. Your hand is a curious combina- 
tion of weakness and strength. Strength 
will prevail, but through trial and temp- 
tation.”’ 

‘‘There, Rena, is not your cup of woe 
full?” asked John, with a cheerful air, 
calling the color slowly back to Rena’s 
face. She had grown very pale. 

A silence fell on them, broken only by 
Mr. Hopper saying, drily : 

“‘There! Now I think we are duly 
‘ provided with gloomy prophecy. It has 


made me very thirsty. Miss Dale, will 
you show me the way to the spring?’’ 

Rena looked toward Fred, but he was 
remonstrating with Miss Hinsdale for her 
belief in palmistry. 

John, however, caught her glance, and 
understood her reluctance, but only raised 
his brows questioningly, and the mutual 
glance sent a sudden qualm of fear 
through Rena. 

She would not make any opportunity to 
tell John of her engagement if she could 
help it. 

So she went with Mr. Hopper, bored 
by the situation, and much vexed to find 
him assuming a tone with her that her late 
experience taught her to recognize but too 
clearly. 

Mr. Hopper, in the undefinable manner 
of newspaper men, had discovered that 
Rena was Gerald Dale’s heir, and his pass- 
ing fancy had been transformed to abso- 
lute adoration. 

Louis Marchant fancied no one save 
those in his confidence, knew of Gerald 
Dale’s disposal of his property, until he 
chose to announce it. 

But the ways and means of newspaper 
men tax even a lawyer’s adroitness. 

Hopper meant to put his opportunity 
to the best use, and secure Rena’s favor, 
while still supposed to be acting from a 
disinterested motive. 

As his tone became more dangerously 
tender, Rena became quite desperate, and 
slid the hoop of pearls from her finger to 
her pocket. Then with a well-feigned 
start, she said : 

‘¢My ring—it is not here! I must 
have lost it! Let us go back and look 
for it.”’ 

‘¢Your ring? It is lost; stay here, I 
will look for it.”’ 

‘¢ No, let us both go,’’ she said, eagerly. 

*¢ No, I think you must have lost it in 
drawing your gloves off, to have your for- 
tune told. I will go and see.” 

He started away, and Rena, now vexed 
enough at the thought that perhaps he 
would speak of it to the others, and the 
explanation that must follow, turned to 
go slowly toward the spring. Suddenly, 
she heard a soft signal ahead of her. She 
knew the sound well, and glanced up to 
see John’s laughing face, looking at her 
from a thicket of bushes. Looking back, 
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she saw Hopper returning. She stepped 
quietly behind the friendly thicket. 

** Quick!” she said, holding out her 
hand to John. ‘‘ Let us run hard; he 
cannot see us. Come!” 

And laughing, eager, like two naughty 
children, overjoyed at the comradeship, 
they ran down a steep ravine, climbed the 
other side, and came out on a tangle of 
low underbrush. 

Then they paused panting, and dropping 
down on the leaves, laughed heartily. 


VI. 


“Ask me no more; thy fate and mine are 
sealed.” — Tennyson. 


‘« What was he saying to you?” asked 
John, taking off his hat to wipe his brow. 

‘« He was going to be very foolish. Do 
you know, John, I think all men are rather 
foolish about women.”’ 

‘* You sage young woman! What re 
cent experience has taught you as much ?”’ 

‘‘I have grown wise lately. Isn’t it 
fun to get away from him, and how vexed 
he will be.’’ 

‘* Well, rather; judging by my own 
feelings. If you are rested, we will go on. 
Isn’t the evening delightful ?”’ 

‘« Very,’’ said Rena, heartily, and ac- 
cepting his hand as assistance in rising. 

An absolute fact. The day had clouded 
toward its close, and now at five o'clock, 
was sending fitful sunlight through the 
trees, and a small, treacherously-inclined 
breeze was stirring the leaves. 

They loitered along, however, chatting 
merrily. 

It was the first moment in the day John 
had enjoyed, and he was secretly grudg- 
ing every moment that glided from him. 

They wandered along, Rena gathering 
ferns and mosses, growing ever more 
silent. John serenely happy, and Rena 
scarcely less so. Occasionally John 
would find some interesting bit of nature, 
and their heads would come together over 
it, with words that were merely common- 
place, but with a glance or touch that 
meant a whole world of knowledge to both ; 
but this mute language they were pleased to 
ignore, and it did not startle Rena in the 
least. Once, however, she paused to put 
a spray of maiden-hair fern in his coat, 
and he closed his hands over her fingers, 
and held them a moment. 


‘¢ Don’t do that,’’ she said, sharply’ 
‘and do not look at me that way. 1am 
tired of it. Men are so foolish—they 
bore me.” 

‘‘ What has come over you now? Who 
bores you besides Hopper and your hum- 
ble servant ? ” 

‘*You are all wunendurable,” with 
pretty pettishness. ‘‘ If women were not - 
so much worse company, I would for- 
swear your sex forever. But to be left 
entirely to the mercies of a Miss Landor, 
or even a Miss Hinsdale ora Kitty Myd. 
dleton—I tremble at the thought.”’ 

‘‘By jove! that speech sounds like 
Kate Marchant. You are growing to pre- 
cocious, Rena. Let us sit down and rest; 
we have walked a long way. I will advise 
you, my child.”’ 

‘But isn’t it getting late, Jack? It 
seems pretty dark.’’ 

‘*No; it is only a little after five. 
Come, here is a mossy throne for you. I 
shall sit where Ican see you. I want one 
happy hour to-day. I want to forget that 
we have to go back and be reasonable 
mortals and eat a mundane supper.” 

“‘Oh, I am sure I shall be hungry 
enough,’’ said Rena, with cheerful prosa- 
icness ; but she sat down a little below 
him on the mossy throne, and commenced 
loosening the soft green with busy 
fingers. 

‘¢Do you believe all Lottie said about 
me?” she asked, suddenly. 

‘‘What did she say?” he asked, ab- 
sently. 

‘¢ Why, that dreadful fortune she told.” 

‘*No; Heaven forbid ! I hope my lit- 
tle Rena will be very happy. Of course, 
it lies with you to marry the man you 
love.”’ 

‘¢Yes;’’ said Rena, musingly. ‘Jack, 
how do you know if you love a person 
well enough to marry? It seems so hard 
to me, to live always with the same per- 
son, and never be tired of him, and 
breakfast, dinner and supper, and week 
in and week out. Oh, I knowI should 
Joathe him at breakfast, I am so cross early 
in themorning.”” She put up a plaintive 
mouth, and he smiled involuntarily, al- 
though he had listened gravely. 

‘‘You odd little thing! J should 
never tire of you, if I saw you for the rest 
of my natural life,’’ he said. 
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««Oh, I am not very pleasant at break- 
fast, I assure you. I hate eggs, and every- 
body. But you do not answer me. How 
did you know you loved Charlotte well 
enough ?’’ 

“Do not let us talk of her, now,’”’ he 
said, and laid his hands over hers that 
was busy with the moss. ‘‘I want to talk 
of something else. I want to ask youa 
question and have your truthful reply. 
Last night—do not tremble so, Rena, my 
dear—last night—’’ 

“Do not let us talk of last night,’’ she 
murmured, her voice breaking. 

‘¢We must talk of it. When we were 
waltzing together, [ realized, with over- 
whelming force, that we were throwing 
away our chances of true happiness, by re- 
sisting this strange but beautiful influence 
that brings us together. Your thoughts and 
deeds seem to mingle so with mine that I 
cannot understand where your part of me 
leaves off and my own begins. I know 
but one thing positively, I love you, Rena, 
as I can no other woman. It is folly— 
nay, it would be worse than folly to 
marry any one else, loving you as I do. 
To-day, when I thought you hurt, my 
whole life seemed to halta moment. I 
could not speak, it filled me with such 
horror. And I see the same subtle, mys- 
terious love answering unbidden in your 
dear eyes. Rena darling—” 

‘‘No—no, ” she cried, entreatingly ; 
“don’t say that, Jack. It was a mistake 
about last night. I was so vexed. Ido 
like you, but—’’ 

‘‘ Rena, you more than like me. Look 
up, darling. Why should we not see the 
honest truth? It is something to rejoice 
in and not deplore.’’ 

And as she sat with her head bent on 
her hands, he leaned down and pressed 
his lips so her soft neck. 

The wind had risen with a sudden 
rustling of the trees, and a dusky light 
was upon all about them, but they neither 
saw nor accepted the warning. 

At the touch of his lips, Rena sprang 
up. Her face was very white; her eyes 
full of fire. 

‘‘Do not do that again,” she said, 
hoarsely. <‘*I can not bear it. You 
must never touch me, or speak to me in 
this way again. See!’’ She thrust her 
hand into her pocket and drew forth the 
Vor, CXXV—No. 2, 
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luckless pearl ring, sliding it on to her 
finger. Her breath came pantingly. ‘It 
is his ring. I promised to tell you to- 
day. I am—to—marry—Fred Myddle- 
ton. You will not dare speak to me thus 
again.”’ 

‘© You! Rena, engaged to him?” 

Asudden fury leaped into John Brently’s 

eyes. ; 
‘¢ You shall never marry him,’’ he cried, 
fiercely; ‘‘ never. Why, Rena, Rena—I 
love you—I love you.’’ His voice broke 
into an incredulous wail as he finished, 
and Rena’s momentary anger bowed be- 
fore it. 

But her womanly dignity was roused. 
The touch of his lips upon her when she 
felt he was not free to tell her of his love, 
made the very response to his passion 
within her rise in revolt. 

Her voice was cold, and she felt a 
savage cruelty exalt her as she said : 

‘¢You have no right to tell me this. 
You insult me, and are a traitor to former 
vows, when you speak thus. Let us return 
to the others.” 

‘¢ We will not return,’’ hesaid, sharply. 
‘¢ You shall never go back, Rena, to marry 
that man. Listen to me.’’ He step 
toward her, taking her trembling hands. 
‘¢If we keep on down the mountain, we 
can reach the town of Gandon. Thereis 
a clergyman there who will marry us. If 
you fear my mother or Charlotte, if that 
is making you false to me, you shall not 
see Brentwood again until you go as my 
wife. Rena, I would brave everything to 
win you. Iwill have no other man claim 
you. Answer me, will you go? Itmeans 
love and life to me; darkness and death 
if you refuse. Rena, I1—I—want—the 
truth.” 

She shrank back from the light in his 
eyes, but he held her fast, adding, in a 
hurried tone : 

‘¢ Remember! I would rather kill you, 
than see you Fred Myddleton’s wife.”’ 

She saw he was beside himself, and she 
loathed and feared the wild anger of his 
glance. : 

The memory of Fred Myddleton’s ten- 
der eyes came like an angel to her at that 
= og She twisted her hands from 

im. 

‘*T do not love you,”’ she cried, push- 

ing him from her. 
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‘You lie when you say that!” he 
cried. 

‘IT love no man who tempts me to 
break another woman’s heart to gain my 
happiness. I loathe myself and you, -in 
that I have heard you thus far. You are 
not the man I loved and trusted, for I did 


love you, Jack, although I did not know 


it. But now—now—I hate you; I de- 
spise you!”’ 

She stood facing him, her hands nerv- 
ously twisted together ; her expression in- 
tensifying her words. 

John Brently, his face an ashen hue, 
stood biting his lips until the warm blood 
burst forth. He turned and walked away 
from her, lifted his arm against a tree, 
and hid his face upon his arm. The 
wind sighed ominously, and a distant 
rumble of thunder broke the silence. 

Rena went to where John stood, and 
laid one hand timidly on his arm. 

‘«Jack!’’ she said, piteously in the 
old, tender tone. 

He lifted his head, and she was startled 
at the change. She was awed to see tears 
upon his face. 

‘¢My God! Rena, what have I done,” 
he said, almost in a whisper. ‘‘I have 
shown you the devil I have fought for 
weeks. Iam not worthy you should lay 
your hand on me. Forget what I said ; 
forgive it if you can, for itis true. No 
matter how bitter for you to hear it, I 
love you. Iwill never say it again. I 
swear in memory of your last words, that 
have shown me my utter degradation. I 
will never tell you this again, but in the 
silence of all the years of my life to come 
it is true, it is true!”’ 

‘* Let us return,’’ she murmured, turn- 
ing from the pain and suffering in his 
eyes. 

‘¢ Yes, yes; we must return,” he re- 
sponded, wearily. 

They walked silently, with such dull, 
pale faces, any one meeting them would 
have read the miserable story in a glance. 

‘« How dark it has grown,’’ said Rena, 
at last. ‘‘I wonder how long we have 
been gone.”’ 

‘Little over an hour. Can you walk 
faster ?’’ 

“*Yes; let us hasten. I fear they will 
be anxious about us.”’ 

They tried to hurry, but as they did so 


a burst of thunder came rolling and re. 
echoing about them. 

‘‘T fear we are to have a storm,” said 
John, uneasily. 

*¢T am so afraid of thunder and light- 
ning. Let us hurry all we can,” cried 
Rena, when asharp flash of lightning sent 
her nearer her companion. 

‘*Oh, Jack, I am so afraid,’’ she said, 
shuddering. ‘‘And—and do you remem- 
ber where we are? I don’t remember 
how we came.”’ 

John paused, looking anxiously about 
him through the woods. ‘They seemed 
to be following a very narrow path, and 
it apparently ended in thick underbrush, 

‘*It does not look like the way we 
came,”’ he said, finally. 

‘Let us keep on. But why do you 
not shout? They may hear us.” 

John raised his voice in a long shout, 
but another roar of thunder was the only 
reply. 

‘¢ Let us try going back ?”’ said John. 

‘« John—are—we lost ?’’ panted Rena, 
after a few moments of hurried walking, 
during which she tripped several times, 
only saved from a fall by his quick arm. 

‘¢Yes; I am afraid we are,’’ he said, 
once more pausing helplessly, and as he 
did so a vivid flash of light seemed to 
rend the heavens in twain. With a 
scream Rena threw herself into his arms, 
burying her face against him ; but all his 
love could not shelter her from the furi- 
ous storm that burst over their heads. 


VI. 


‘‘ Rashness brings luck to few ; 
Misfortune to many.” 
—Phedrus. 


It was many moments before John and 
Rena could move. Hecould hear Rena’s 
gasps of fright as the lightning flashed, 
and the roar of the thunder was continu- 
ous. Breathless, like two helpless atoms, 
they awaited what might come next, John 
realizing their danger from flying limbs 
or the fall of a tree. 

When the roar of the thunder became 
more distant, and the rain from a torrent 
became a steady shower, John drew Rena 
to her feet, saying, gently: 

‘‘There! Rena; you were very brave. 
Let us try once more to find our way.” 
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‘<I can hardly move,” said Rena; and 
ohn knelt down and wrung the water 
from her skirt. She wore a short riding 
habit, caught up at one side by a loop of 
ribbon. Now the heavy goods, water- 
soaked, clung heavily about her; her cap 
had been beaten about by the rain and 
wind, and the red-gold of her heavy hair 
looked dull and brown, it was so wet. 

She was very pale, and John did not 
permit himself to see how her lips quiv- 
ered. Every moment he was mentally 
cursing himself for having become sepa- 
rated from the rest of the party. 

They tried to walk on, but it was hard 
to do so under the persistent rain, even 
if they had known which way to go. 

« Do you think it will rain all night?’’ 
asked Rena, at last. 

‘It looks as if it meant to keep on 
aweek. Rena, does that group of trees 
look familiar to you ?”’ 

‘‘No; I am bewildered. It seems to 
me we must have come around the moun- 
tain a good way, and as if we were going 
down all the time. Oh! I am so tired.” 

‘‘This exposure is terrible for you. 
Should we persistently go down the 
mountain we should probably reach 
Gandon,’’ said John. 

‘‘That—that—place you spoke about 
—just now ?’’ asked Rena, hesitatingly. 

‘“‘Yes,”’ shortly, from John. 

She stopped then, and gave him a quick 
glance. 

‘‘I believe you want to make me go 
there. ‘I believe you planned to lose me, 
that I might appear untrue to Fred. How 
can I trust you ?”’ 

‘‘I deserve this, doubtless, but you 
cannot think I invoked the storm. Do 
not be more cruel than you can help, 
Rena; God knows I suffer enough now.” 
He spoke with bitter pain in his voice, 
and she hung her head, a little ashamed 
of her words. 

“Don’t you think they will hunt for 
us?’ she asked, miserably, after awhile. 

‘*T hope so.” 

‘Oh, then, Iam sure Fred will find 
us!” 

‘‘T hope to heaven he may,’’ he re- 
turned, with sudden sullen sharpness. 

It grew darker and darker. John 
shouted until he was hoarse, and brought 
No response. 
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Finally, both paused by tacit consent, 
and stood leaning on each other wearily. 
Rena had no reproach now. She even 
clung to his wet sleeve, and in the dark- 
ness he could hear her sobbing softly. 

‘‘Rena, my child; donotcry. I will 
make it all right with Myddleton. No 
one shall blame you. It has been a// my 
fault. Cheer up, and let us try to find 
the path. We willsoon reach camp now.” 

Something in his voice touched Rena, 
but she was too much a novice in love to 
realize the effort it cost him, or realize 
the pain she gave him by her reply. 

‘¢ You will tell him how I said I did 
not love you? He is so jealous, so angry 
with me, and perhaps he—”’ 

‘*I will tell him anything you say I 
must, Rena,’’ he returned, steadily. ‘‘I 
deserve that much for my dastardly pro- 
posal awhile ago. I wi!’ do anything to 
wipe it from your memory.” 

But he set his teeth hard as he muttered : 
‘¢But I am paying a price for my folly.” 

His passionate, jealous nature was 
writhing at the thought of humiliating it- 
self before young Myddleton, and yet his 
better nature told him he deserved the 
humiliation, in the face of that moment 
when he had tempted Rena to break her 
troth, and fling aside his own honor. 

‘*T do not think we can go any fur- 
ther,’’ he said at last, pausing desperately. 

‘*Must we stay here all night?” she 
faltered. 

‘¢We accomplish nothing trying to 
blunder on. We seem way off the old 
road, and the underbrush grows thicker 
as we climb. Should we follow the road 
that seems to lead down ?”’ 

‘¢Let us go that way then,’’ said Rena, 
resignedly. 

So they started by the road, but it 
proved one of the many made by sleds 
hauling timber during the winter, and 
seemed to stop abruptly in thick under- 
brush. 

How long they walked thus they never 
could tell, but Rena finally descried a 
dim light some distance in advance. It 
gave them hope, and they struggled to- 
ward it, John calling lustily. 

But the ray of light was further in ad- 
vance than either thought it, and they 
stumbled and made slow headway in the 
dusk. 
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John felt Rena shiver, and knew the 
chill of the mountain air had entered her 
marrow, as it had his. 

*¢ You are cold ?”’ he asked. 

‘«T feel so strange. I think it is a nerv- 
ous chill. I am warm from struggling 
with the bushes, but my heart seems to 
shake within me.”’ 

**Rena!”’ he said, pleadingly, ‘‘ You 
trust me now. You know I sincerely re- 
pent my words to-day that so frightened 

ou.” 

‘Oh, John—yes. I cannot doubt you 
now. Oh, shall we ever get near that 
light ?”’ 

‘«¢ Give me your hand ; I will go in ad- 
vance here,’’ he said. He had hardly 
stepped ahead of her, when he felt his 
feet slip treacherously, and his hand was 
jerked from hers, and he was rolling down 
a steep ravine. 

He recovered his feet as quickly as he 
could, calling her by name. 

‘‘T am here, John,’’ she cried, to his 
relief, showing she was but a short 
distance from him. He slowly felt his 
way, guided by her voice, glad to find 
the ravine was steep, but not a deep one. 
But when he reached her she was sobbing 
with pain. 

‘©Oh! my ankle. Iam afraid I have 
twisted it, and my head. I fell and 
struck something—it feels queer—why, 
I guess it is bleeding.” 

‘*You fell also, and are hurt? This 
is awful. Speak tome, Rena, speak again, 
dear, I cannot even see you now, Rena 
Rena !’’ His voice grew sharp with ap- 
prehension, and she reached out with 
quick response and clasped his arm. 

‘7 cannot stand,” she said, trying to 
still the involuntary sobs bravely. ‘‘ My 
leg shakes under me, the pain is horrible 
—never mind my head—but I cannot— 
— Jack, Jack—what shall I 
do ” 

She burst into long, wailing sobs, that 
wrung his heart. 

‘Rena, Rena, my darling, do not— 
do not. I cannot bear to hear you—try 
and help me—be my dear, brave girl,” he 
said, soothingly ; but his own voice shook 
treacherously. She tried hard to quiet 
herself, but long quivers of pain shot 
through her—the first agonizing pain of 
a sprained ankle. 


‘‘Put your hands on my shoulder 
clasping them around my arm,” he said. 
‘¢ I can carry you to the place where we 
see the light. Let me try this way first. 
If I cannot carry you so, I must take you 
as I would a child.” 

She made no resistance, and only little 
moans of pain escaped her, as he bore 
her thus down the short ravine that had 
wrought their present discomfort, and up 
the other side to find himself near enough 
the mecca of their desires to descry the 
light to be in the window of a dilapi- 
dated cottage. At the same moment 
Rena’s moans ceased, and he felt her 
sink against him, and knew she nad lost 
all consciousness of the pain and trouble 
she was in. 

Lifting her in his arms he made a last 
desperate effort, and stood leaning breath- 
less against the cottage. 

Then he rapped boldly for admittance. 


Vil. 


1st Gent :—“ Our deeds are fetters that we forge 
ourselves.” 

2d Gent ;—“ Aye, truly ; but I think it is the 
world 


That brings the iron.” —Anon. 


It was ten o’clock, and Dr. Horace 
Cribbs, retired army-surgeon, was just 
about to put out his bed-room candle 
when he fancied he heard a carriage 
pause in front of the rectory door. 

Late hours were an abomination in the 
small town of Gandon—moreover, the 
good old doctor knew his friend, the Rev. 
Arthur Weeks, for whom he was keeping 
bachelor hall, had few evening caliers. 

Thinking, some one had heard there- 
fore of his sojourn in Gandon during the 
Rev. Arthur’s absence, the worthy doc- 
tor opened his window, and seeing that 
the carriage was evidently at the gate, he 
bawled lustily in his full barytone: 

‘¢ What’s wanted now? Any one for 
Dr. Cribbs? If you want to get married, 
or baptized, or buried it can’t be done. 
Rector’s away. If you want to live or die, 
Iam your man, andcan help you do either. 
Now, what’s wanted ?”’ 

A voice from below returned fervently: 

‘*Cribbs! Thank God you are here; 
let me in.’’ 

‘‘ Jack, Jack Brently? Why, by all 
that’s pretty, if it isn’t my bonnie Jack. 














What do you want? Arthur’s in New 
Hampshire.” 

“J am awfully sorry, but Cribbs what 
under Heaven am I to do? Can’t you 
take us in for the night? There’s no 
hotel in this hole of a place, and I’ve got 
my cousin with me. We've been lost 
on that cursed mountain. That isa good 
fellow, bear me out with some advice.” 

“Advice! Come in, or rather wait 
until Ilet you in. Biddy’s gone to bed. 
Bring your cousin, he is welcome as you 
are. I'll call Biddy.” 

But Jack had gone back to the carriage 
before Dr. Cribbs had finished speaking. 
The good old doctor roused the decor- 
ous domestic of the Rev. Arthur Weeks, 
a rather sour visaged individual, and 
when John Brently bore into the little 
Rectory parlor the fainting form of a 
young and pretty woman, Dr. Cribbs 
looked as much startled as the good 
Bridget. 

One glance into John’s pale face, and 
Dr. Cribbs asked no questions, nor 
breathed his astonishment, but played 
the part of physician. 

‘‘Her ankle is badly sprained,”’ said 
John, hastily, as Rena roused with a moan 
and startled cry for him. ‘‘We got lost 
on the mountain last night, and wandered 
about for about three hours. Took refuge 
finally in the hut of an old darkey—”’ 

‘‘Kitty Mifflin, by jove! One of the 
worst old toughs in the county,”’ cried 
the doctor, carefully examining Rena’s 
hurt as he listened. 

Biddy, disapprobation in every feature, 
listened with a skeptical smile. 

‘I couldn’t leave Rena, Miss Dale, to 
get help, and we would have been there 
yet, had not a lad named Andy Billings 
been sent to tell the old woman some- 
thing about her son,’’ continued John. 
‘‘And, I say Cribbs, we are aboutstarved.”’ 

At John’s tone and sudden sinking to 
a chair near at hand, Biddy was touched, 
and she hastened to spread a slight lun- 
cheon in the room beyond, watching 
anxiously, every time she passed the door, 
the wan face of the girl seeming to pos- 
sess an attraction for her. 

But John could only coax Rena to take 
afew mouthfuls. She tried to smile re- 
assuringly at him, but she was evidently 
much exhausted. 
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Little passed between the men, until 
Rena was placed in Bridget’s care, after 
a careful bandaging of the lame ankle. 

‘‘It is not a severe sprain,’’ said the 
doctor, cheerfully. ‘‘We will lace her 
boot up securely to morrow, and, after a 
good night’s rest, she will be as good as 
new. Now sit up a moment, my dear. 
Yes; Johncan support you, if you wish,” 
seeing her glance seek that of Brently’s 
anxiously. ‘‘ Take this little dose I am 
mixing, and Bridget will take you to your 
room, and in the morning—roses and 
smiles, my dear ; roses and smiles !’’ 

The gentle kindness of the physician 
almost overcame Rena’s little remaining 
self-control, but it gave her a feeling of 
protection she sorely needed. Seeing 
this, the doctor, with much tact, slipped 
from the room, leaving John alone with 
Rena. He also had a method in this act 
of kindness. 

‘¢ Biddy,” he said, in a low tone to 
that worthy, as he found her in the 
kitchen, ‘‘what did Old Man Wingfield say 
about the party at the Look-out on An- 
der’s Peak ?” 

‘‘He said, shure, sir, that the ladies 
was all scairt of the storm, and wint home 
the mornin’ in the wagon. An’ that two 
of ’em was said to be lost; but, from 
what the men of the party said, they had 
made off together, sir,’’said Biduy, readily. 

‘¢Oh! I thought I heard some such 
report at the blacksmith’s, to-day.” 

‘¢An’ it was one of ’Squire Myddleton’s 
sons as were here, lookin’ fur ’em, this 
mornin’; and they do say he was that 
savage, none dared talk to him.” 

‘¢Humph! Thank you, Biddy. Will 
you come and show the young lady her 
room? And—I say, Biddy—do not say 
anything to your neighbors yet about 
their being here. Understand—eh ?” 

The doctor laid a silver dollar on the 
table suggestively, but Bridget froze him 
with a glance. 

‘¢It’s not mesilf, sir, will take money 
to hould me tongue, whin a bit o’ scandal 
takes place in the Rectory, sir—friend or 
no friend of the Rector.” 

And the virtuous Bridget walked out of 
the kitchen, leaving Dr. Cribbs very 
much vexed and baffled. 

Rena once safely in bed, the doctor, in 
silence, brought out a bottle of sherry 
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and glasses, and John briefly told their 
experience of the night. How the old 
negress had refused to get help for him 
from Gandon, and he had finally bribed her 
with his watch ; upon which she departed, 
and did not return. How nervous Rena had 
been, begging him not to leave her with 
old Kitty, and that, since, Andy Billings 
had assured him it would not have been 
safe. How Andy had helped him carry 
Rena to the highway, and then they had 
“waited nearly two hours, until he re- 
turned with the rockaway and horse he 
hac procured at Gandon. 

The doctor listened gravely. The ex- 
hausted tone in John’s voice told his 
friend more than his mere words. Then 
he said, after a little silence: 

‘* Going to marry your—cousin ?”’ 

**No.”’ 

‘« She is a deuced pretty woman.”’ 

John did not reply. 

*¢ You were really lost, then ?”’ 

‘«T never was so bewildered in my life. 
I could hardly believe it possible had I 
not had the experience. 

**Ah !”? said Dr. Cribbs, drily, twisting 
so as to get a full glimpse of John’s face. 

‘Then if Arthur had been home—if 
instead of an M.D. you had found an 
LL.D. here, you wouldn’t have asked 
him to read the marriage service between 
you ?”’ 

‘‘ Heavens! she is engaged to another 
man. What do you take me for?”’ 

The sharpness of John’s tone betrayed 
him. He was past self-control. 

‘So I understood,” said the doctor, 
drily, and he reached for a newspaper 
close at hand, and pointed out a para- 
gtaph to John. 

John read it mechanically, and looked 
up bewildered. 

‘*I don’t know what it means,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘I am confused. The wine has 
gone to my head confoundedly. What— 
who-—does it mean, Cribbs ?’’ 

‘¢ Jack, old man, you are used up. Go 
to bed. I wish Arthur was here. It’s 
not a case for doctors of my kind. Good 
night, my boy. You take Arthur’s room. 
]—I—wish he was here.” 

Dr. Cribbs breakfasted alone the next 
morning. The two guests slept the sleep 
of tired nature, and he would not have 
them awakened. 


When he read his New York paper, he 
swore, until Biddy heard him, and was 
shocked. Then he hid the paper, and 
smoked a pipe in moodiness of spirit. 

John was vexed when he finally awoke, 
at noon, and found that a steady, driz- 
zling rain was falling, and the distance 
between Gandon and Avon to be accom- 
plished. 

But Rena was up looking bright and 
refreshed, insisting she was to go home 
with him, essaying to walk a little now that 
Dr. Cribbs had put a rubber bandage on 
her ankle. 

John’s spirits rose, and he felt his fore- 


-bodings of any further troubles as fruit- 


less. He spent more time than he liked 
securing a vehicle to take them to 
‘¢ Brentwood.”’ 

It was two o’clock before they got under 
way, and the roads were very heavy. It 
was nearly five when they entered the 
village of Avon. They had grown almost 
merry during the drive, and ail dread of 
any misunderstanding of their adventure 
seemed to have departed from them. John 
had been too dazed to realize all the brief 
newspaper item shown him by Dr. Cribbs 
might portend. On the mountain, the 
night before, with Rena lying in restless 
sleep, and he keepirg lovely vigil, John 
had faced the truth of his past shameful 
conduct, his vacillating course, and re- 
membering in love, his father’s better in- 
fluence, had resolved with remorse and an 
humble spirit, to live down that moment 
when, by his rash jealousy and anger, he 
had been tempted to risk honor for the 
sake of winning the woman he loved. 
Humbly he had bowed his head andsought 
a higher power, and had experienced 
peace, and much of his old boyish trust, 
since he had made his confession to God. 

‘¢ I wonder what they will say to us,” 
said Rena, as they drew near Brentwood. 

‘¢ Remember, Rena, we must stand by 
each other ; I shall bear all the blame,” he 
returned, gently. 

‘I have quite enough to be ashamed 
of, John,” she said, turning to him with 
tender eyes. ‘‘I want you to forget what 
I said on the mountain. I do ot hate 
you. You have been so kind—so forebear- 
ing ; I have been so cruel.”’ 

‘¢ No—no—Rena. I deserve nothing 
at your hands. Here we are!” 
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«Why, John,” she said, seeing his face 
grow suddenly pale, ‘‘I believe you are 
more scared than I am.” 

«J have more reason to be, perhaps. 
Be careful, Rena, do not try to move un- 
til you can rest on my shoulder.’ 

He was helping her from the carriage 
carefully, when Stuart Leonard came from 
the house, his boyish face full of grief. 

He laid a detaining hand on John’s arm. 
“For God’s sake, John, do not take 
Rena in there. Go yourself, but spare 
Rena, if you have any manhood left!” 


IX. 


«Good name, in man or woman, dear, my lord, 
Is the immediate jewels of their souls.” 
— Shakespeare. 


John did not reply. He gave Stuart 
one quick glance, and helped Rena back 
to the carriage. Then he sprang up the 
stone steps two at a time, and desolation 
swept over Rena as she saw him vanish. 

Stuart did not speak, and she was too 
proud to address him. He cast a pitying 
glance upon her, and followed his step- 
brother. 

Then Rena felt herself deserted indeed, 
and her breath came in quick gasps. She 
longed to shriek aloud. What was it she 
had done? What did Stuart mean? Was 
she to be an outcast as punishment for an 
idle folly? Only a dim shadow of the 
truth presented itself to her. It was im- 
possible for her innocent soul to grasp 
more. She knew she had sinned against 
Frederic Myddleton in that, for one mo- 
ment of weakness, she had acknowledged 
to John that she might have loved him 
had he been free to love her. Her con- 
science told her that was her only real 
error. 

It seemed to her John never would re- 
turn. In reality he was hardly gone 
fifteen minutes, and when he did come 
she shrank from him in terror. 

She had never seen that look upon any 
face before. He flung himself into the 
carriage and slammed the door. 

‘‘Where now, sir?’’ asked Andy, re- 
spectfully. 

‘Anywhere !—to the devil—drive on— 
give me time—to—think,’’ said John, 
with savage hoarseness, and in the con- 
tagion of agitation Billings whipped the 
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old horse to an energetic amble that took 
them swiftly down the avenue. 

‘¢Turn out of the main street,’’ com- 
manded John, rousing at last, when they 
had bowled along for twenty minutes. 

‘¢ John, where are you going ? Speak to 
me—what did they say to you?”’ Rena 
cried. 

‘¢I cannot tell you what they said. I 
will not insult you by the repetition. But 
great heavens! what am I to do with you 
—I have ruined your life—they persist in 
misjudging us.’? He paused, desperately. 

‘¢ Misjuding us! Do they think we 
went away because—because—”’ her voice 
was lost in a whisper as she covered her 
face with her hands, even the finger-tips 
growing crimson with shame. 

‘¢ They place the worse construction 
upon our conduct. Ah, could you have 
suffered what I have just now; my God! 
it was more than flesh and blood could 
endure. Ido not know what I said—I 
think I was blind with rage; but heshall 
rue this insult forced upon me in my own 
house—”’ . 

He broke off, grinding his teeth, hi 
whole form shaking with anger. 

‘¢ John, John, dear, don’t ; you frighten 
me. Where can I go—oh, where can I 
go!’’ wailed the girl, in a low tone. 

‘¢ There is but one place save under my 
protection,’’ he returned, trying to steady 
his voice to still her alarm. ‘* I will see 
your other guardian, Louis Marchant.” 

‘«Oh, yes, yes; he will not misjudge 
us !”’ 

John gave the order to drive to Elm- 


wocd, and once more the horse was urged 


to make all possible speed. 

‘*I cannot understand why my step- 
father should have met me as he did,’’ said 
John, suddenly. ‘‘My motherrefused to 
see me; Charlotte leftBrentwood this morn- 
ing. I was given no time for explanation. 
He insulted me, he accused me—oh, I 
cannot dwell upon it. I forget myself. Do 
not ask me to speak of it again.” 

Once more he was struggling for self- 
control, and Rena mercifully kept silence, 
only sliding one little hand into his, and 
bravely remaining silent when his clasped 
it until it was absolutely painful. 

When they reached Elmwood, she said: 

‘¢Let me go with you; do not leave 
me again.” 
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He assisted her carefully, and trying not 
to limp, she clung to him as they stood 
before the door. 

The maid said Mr. and Mrs. Marchant 
were going out to drive. She hardly 
thought Mr. Marchant could see them. 
John was a well-known visitor at Elm- 
wood, and he said, briefly: 

‘‘I must see him, Lena. Tell him I 
am in the library. Say nothing of the 
lady. Iwish tosee him alone. Do you 
understand ?’’ 

Lena evidently had long had acquaint- 
ance with John’s free access to the house, 
and she nodded wisely and disappeared. 

John stepped into the library and closed 
the door. He knew that they would now 
avoid the meeting he dreaded with Mrs. 
Marchant. 

John placed Rena in a chair in theshad- 
ow. The room was a large one, dimly 
lighted by a low lamp on a centre table, 
crowded with books and pamphlets. Be- 
yond was a small room divided only by 
a portiere from the large one. John stood 
well in the light as he waited, and it was 
upon him Louis Marchant’s glance fell 
as he entered. 

Rena had not realized how she had 
placed her last hope in him until she saw 
his face, then her heart sank like lead. 
He was in full evening dress as she had 
seen him last, when he had been so kind 
to her the night of the reception, but as 
he came and stood with one hand resting 
on the table, his steadfast eyes were cold, 
astern curve appeared in his chin, his 
tone was curt. 

‘‘To what am I indebted for this 
honor ?’’ he said. 

‘*Mr. Marchant, I have ventured to 
— seeking your advice. I beg you 
wi Ric? 


“ Make it as comfortable as possible for 
you to accept,”’ interrupted Mr. Mar- 


chant. ‘*You do well to ask my advice 
now, John Brently. Where is your wife? 
Having sowed the whirlwind of folly, you 
may reap the harvest, free of reproach 
from me. But for that poor girl whom 
you have—’”’ 

‘*Stop!’’ John interposed, hastily. 
*« Miss Daleishere. I beg you will have 
consideration for her, if you have none 
forme. But I demand an explanation 
of your last words. I have no wife.’’ 


== ‘¢ Rena, here!’’ Louis Marchant started 
as she rose, tall and pale, looking appeal- 
ingly toward him. Then he turned on 
John, sharply. 

‘¢ You demand anexplanation. If you 
have not married my ward, Miss Dale, 
the infamy through which you have 
dragged her nameshall be redresssd at once 
as far as the law can make restitution.” 

‘‘You are, at least, a just man, Mar. 
chant. I have already heard enough of 
this style of reproach. If we have been 
guilty of youthful folly, and the victims 
of circumstance, at least, we deserve a 
hearing.”’ 

‘¢ What you say istrue,”’ said Mr. Mar- 
chant, more slowly. One moment—I will 
avoid interruption.” 

He withdrew, and on his return, locked 
the door behind him. 

John had turned to Rena, who was 
leaning back in her chair, so white, yet 
so determined in her pride, that only 
her quivering breath betrayed her agita- 
tion. 

John’s touch of tenderness, as he spoke 
a word of encouragement, only shook ker 
control. 

‘«Do not speak to me,’’ she whispered, 
sharply; and, misunderstanding her, he 
moved away, hastily. 

‘*Now, if you desire any explanation 
of my words,’’ said Mr. Marchant, avoid- 
ing any glance toward Kena, ‘‘I give it 
at once. You left the party at Ander’s 
Peak at five o’clock, Thursday night. 
They searched for you through the storm 
as long as they could. The following 
morning they returned home, leaving 
your horses at the shelter house, and 
Fred Myddleton rode to Gandon, hoping 
to hear from you there. No alarm was 
felt for your safety, for all thought it very 
improbable that you could lose your way. 
Suspicion was awakened, owing to the 
evident attraction you have displayed for 
each other, and last night the Brompton 
Evening Journal contained a hint of the 
state of affairs. Mr. Hopper was not 
slow with his inuendoes; he seemed to 
know more than any of the rest, and since 
he has been a friend of yours, Brently, 
many have believed him implicitly. I 
have looked for some word from you 
hourly. But this conduct on your part 
perplexes me. It is too late to repent 
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now; you must accept the consequence 
of your rash folly. Read for yourself. 
] do not hesitate to say this has been one 
of the bitterest disappointments of my 
life. I trusted your honor, and Rena’s 
discretion. Read this.’’ 

He held a newspaper toward John. 
Several other leading New York journals 
were also on the table, carefully folded to 
one place. 

An exclamation broke from John as he 
read. Rena came painfully toward him, 
given strength by her suspense, but he put 
his arm about her, and held the paper 
away. 

‘‘No, no, you shall not read. It is 
false, false, and all the world shall ac- 
knowledge it !”’ 

‘‘T must see it; I can not endure this 
suspense! What have we done that is so 
wicked? Jack, Jack, let me know!”’ 

He yielded then, and their eyes fol- 
lowed together those words that were to 
so change their lives. Read in the cruel 
black and white of a clever newspaper ar- 
ticle, the world’s verdict upon their con- 
duct. A garbled statement of theirclan- 
destine attachment, and final flight 
together, while with a party spending 
the night on Ander’s Peak. 

To her, then, came the first touch of 
intense shame, that had burned in John’s 
heart since his stepfather’s accusation. 

She gave a little moan and reeled for- 
_ John caught her, and led her to a 
chair. 

‘Rena, it is taken out of our hands. 
We are helpless,’’ he said. ‘* You know, 
as God knows, how little either of us fore- 
saw this. Bear me witness, as you must 
now be my wife, that I strove to bring you 
through all difficulties with honor. Ex- 
onerate me, Rena, for the sake of the old 
friendship. Rena, Rena, do you realize 
the intolerable burden I already bear ?’’ 

Both had forgotten Mr. Marchant’s 
presence now, John in his earnest en- 
treaty kneeling before Rena, striving to 
make her lift her face from her hands. 

“You urged my going with you to Gan- 
don,” she murmured. 

“Be careful what you say, I entreat 
you. IfI gave way to a moment of jeal- 
ous passion, I repented it swiftly. We 
are bound to one another now, let it not 
Prove bondage to us through reproach. 


Oh, Rena, do not make this moment more 
bitter for me than it is. You know I love 
you devotedly.’’ 

‘‘And you know I do not love you, and 
never will,’’ she replied, with sudden 
haughtiness. ‘‘ Yes, marry me you must. 
I understand it clearly now. To save 
your name and mine, we must make this 
lie a truth, and our lives a lie. Is not 
that true, Mr. Marchant ?”’ 

‘¢ There is but one way to right what 
the world has accepted as a wrong done 
you. The alternative is one you, I trust, 
will not consider. The story may be 
publically denied, and Miss Dale go 
abroad for a few years.’’ Mr. Marchant 
spoke slowly. 

‘<I can never consent to that,’’ said 
John, resolutely. ‘‘No reproach shall 
rest on Rena. She shall not know me as 
a coward, sending her into exile for my 
moment of weakness and folly.” 

«¢ The only reparation is your marriage. 
I ask no questions, I beg you will tell 
me nothing that later on you may have 
wished unsaid. You are both excited. I 
am willing to believe you have been led 
into this through indiscretion,and not any 
deliberate intention. The fact remains 
you have been absent together three days 
and two nights. At present, my wife 
does not know of your presence, but has 
gone out to dine, thinking I have been 
delayed by important business. Unfor- 
tunately, Lena knows you both, but that 
will only be the better when we wish it 
known that you were married here, under 
my roof.”’ 

‘¢ Marchant, I cannot thank you! You 
are more than kind,’’ John cried, meet- 
ing the first gleam of sympathy in his 
friend’s eyes, giadly. ‘‘I trust you believe 
me incapable of—”’ 

‘¢IT will try to believe you capable of 
rashness,’’ said Mr. Marchant, in a low 
tone. ‘Rena isnot herself, or she would 
pot have replied as she did just now. 
Courage! John, but tell me nothing; no, 
not another word. Only think quickly 
how you can be married, here, to-night. 
Can you take the 6.30 train to Brompton 
and secure alicense? I will not have you 
drive into New York State to be married, 
and you cannot be married here without 
one. You must be married here, in my 
presence !’’ 
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** You do not trust me, Marchant.”’ 

‘* It is outof regard to what has passed. 
No one shall question your marriage if 
Louis Marchant sanctions and witnesses 
it.”” 

‘¢ What a fool lam,’’ said John, quickly. 

After a hasty consultation, John de- 
parted to catch the express train to 
Brompton. 

Mr. Marchand devoted himself to Rena, 
trying to say a few kind words for John. 
But she grew harsh and bitter. 

“‘I must marry him; that is enough. 
We shall grow to loathe each other. I can- 
not forgive him.”’ 

‘*Have you much to forgive?’’ asked 
Mr. Marchant, gently. ‘‘ Oh, my dear; 
try and meet this hour in a better spirit. 
You are too young to know all it means 
to you both.” 

‘IT can only see the gratification of 
his love, and my everlasting reproach and 
shame.” 

** Rena, my child, you must not be so 
unjust to John. Try and look at his con- 
duct in the light of truth as you know it, 
not as the world has interpreted it. John 
is kind, and has a noble nature. I trust 
it may be granted him to put aside now all 
that has been untrue in his former life. 
You can help him, how much, you little 
realize. A harder trial may come to you 
yet, through John. No, I will tell you 
nothing now; only remember I say, with 
my knowledge of it, I am glad you are to 
be his wife. Now, you must go lie down 
in the little room yonder, and rest. I 
must write some letters.’’ 

He established her comfortably, and 
she was left to her own thoughts. She 
found herself taking up trivial ideas, as 
one will under a mental strain. Her 
hand fell on her old habit and she half 
smiled to think it would be her wedding 
gown. What a strange bride! No 
worldly effects, whatever. Where would 
they go? How could the old life at 
Brentwood cease so suddenly? Would 
any one care for Gem, her dear spaniel ? 
And if she was John’s wife, Brentwood 
would be their home. She would reign 
in Mrs. Leonard’s stead. And through 
it all, no thought of Frederic Myddleton, 
the man who had so loved her. That 
was blotted out for the presant to over- 
whelm her later. 


Presently she heard Mrs. Marchant en- 
ter the library and Mr. Marchant explain 
the situation in a low tone. She could 
hear his words when he said : 

‘¢T sent Marie to Elmwood with in- 
structions to pack a portmanteau with al} 
Rena would need, now. She can manage 
Madam Leonard, I think. Will you go 
to her? She is yonder.’’ 

A moment later two arms were about 
her, and Kate Marchant’s rich voice was 
murmuring words of tender sympathy. 

The women clung together in silence, 
then Mrs. Marchant said they would go to 
her room for awhile. Rena would be 
more.comfortable. There, she heard the 
whole story of the miserable day and 
night spent on the mountain. Rena told 
it quietly, with occasionally a hard, dry 
catching of the breath. 

Mrs. Marchant listened kindly, even 
eagerly ; then she said: 

‘¢ Poor, poor children; you are to be 
pitied. And, now, dear,” cheerfully, 
“IT want you to see if this dress of mine 
will fit you. It is not very nice, but it is 
better than your old habit. I am glad it 
is blue, I could not have you married in 
black ; but, there, we will not speak of 
it. Ido believe it is going to do nicely. 
Now, let us coil your golden locks. Iam 
glad you are to be Jack’s wife. I cannot 
help being glad, dear, and—” she added, 
impulsively, ‘‘ you do love him.” 

‘¢I do not love him,” said Rena, de- 
liberately, ‘*I was foolish enough to 
think I did, once; but, now, I hate him. 
He has ruined my life.’’ 

Where another woman would have ex- 
postulated, Mrs. Marchent was silent. 

Presently, however, she spoke again of 
John, and slightly of the part he had 
taken, and condemned him outright. 
Rena’s expression changed, and she said, 
hastily : 

‘“No, do not say that. 
been blameless. Jack did not love me. 
He had that excuse for his conduct—I 
had none. John never meant—” 

But what John did not mean, Mrs. Mar- 
chant was never to hear, for Rena paused 
abruptly, catching the reflection of her 
own expression in the mirror, and, then, 
Marie, the French maid, entered, having 
returned from her expedition to Elm- 
wood. 


I have not 
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Nevertheless, Mrs. Marchant smiled 
wisely over that unfinished sentence. 

Marie had fulfilled her task with much 
adroitness, and Mrs. Marchant had just 
dismissed her with a warning as to silence, 
when Mr. Marchant came to the door. 

“« Courage, my dear,’’ he said to Rena, 
“John has returned. Our old friend, 
Rev. Mr. Riley is with him. You will 
come also, Catherine,’ with a nervous 
glance toward her that betrayed his 
anxiety. 

They went to the library with the steps 
of those approaching a death chamber. 

John, very haggard and white, stood 
in the full light, the clergyman, a beard- 
less youth, beside him. 

After a few words aside with Mr. Mar- 
chant, the clergyman began the ceremony 
—that solemn service that, even amid 
the perfume of flowers, and gayety of 
wedding favors, comes like a breath of 
the Infinite, across all earthly considera- 
tions. The slow words, that seem a part 
of the eternities, they so weld two lives, 
for weal or woe, were gone over solemnly, 
and pronounced John Welford Brently 
and Rena Dale husband and wife. 

There was an awkward pause during 
the vows. Rena promised to take John 
Brently ‘‘for better, for worse, richer or 
poorer, in sickness or in hea'th,’”’ but her 
lips did not move when she was to prom- 
ise ‘love, honor, and obedience.’’? John 
motioned to the clergyman to proceed 
and he did so, looking much distressed. 
Also, when the ring was required John 
looked distressed, and when Mrs. Mar- 
chant quietly passed him her wedding ring, 
some confusion ensued when Rena drew a 
pearl hoop from her finger. It slid to the 
floor and lay at John’s feet, and both saw 
the pledge Fred Myddleton had given his 
sweetheart, the luckless pearls, upon the 
floor between them. As the last words were 
pronounced, the clergyman stooped and 
Picked it up. It was evidently a trying or- 
deal to him, this marriage of his old class- 
mate. After a few words aside he de- 
parted. 

John had recovered his self-control, 
o moved like one suddenly grown much 
older, 

In a tone of courteous authority, he 

ged permission to write a letter or two. 
He wrote for half an hour. Only once, 


when Mr. Marchant brought Rena a glass 
of wine, he glanced up, watching them 
anxiously. 

Rena was lying back in a chair, only 
the quiver of her nostrils showing life. 
She looked wretchedly exhausted. 

‘¢I fear you are to have a sick wife, 
John. I doubt if youcan make any jour- 
ney to-night.”’ 

‘¢ We shall only go to Lynn, to-night. 
I shall drive there and take the train to 
Albany to morrow.”’ 

‘¢Do you want more money; another 
check ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ his color deepening. ‘‘I saw 
Bowman ; he helped me about the license. 
He cashed two checks for me. The car- 
riage is to return from taking Riley to the 
station. It should be here now. I also 
saw Hopper in Brompton,’ a grim, satis- 
faction settling about his mouth. 

‘© Youdid? Where?’ 

‘¢] met him as I left the station, and 
thrashed him with his own cane until 
he begged for mercy. Contemptible 
pup.” 

‘¢You have not helped your case 
much,’’ said Louis Marchant, in dismay. 

‘¢T eased my heart a hundred weight. 
I do not believe he will open his lips 
again.” 

He sealed his letters, then rose and ap- 
proached Rena. 

‘¢ We must now go, Rena. It is time 
to bid these kind friends good-bye.” 

She rose, with a little shiver, and pas- 
sively permitted herself to be wrapped in 
a shawl. She scarcely returned their words 
of farewell. 

John finally lifted her in his arms and 
bore her to the carriage. 

Then he returned a moment. 

‘¢ Good bye,” he said, taking a hand 
of each. ‘‘I cannot thank you; you have 
been better to me than I deserve.” 

Then he also passed out into the night, 
and the carriage door slammed to its 
place. 

It was raining in torrents. 

For a moment Mr. and Mrs. Marchant 
stood peering into the night, then he said, 
wearily : 

‘¢Come in, come in, my dear; it is 
ill-luck to watch them out of sight. May 
God help them. He is the only one who 
can!” 
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« Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.” 
—Fohn Fletcher. 


“*Several daysago the Brompton Courier 
printed a sensational account of the elope- 
ment of two prominent society people of 
Avon, which was promptly copied by sev- 
eral New York journals. It gives us great 
pleasure to promptly correct the statement 
of the Courier by publishing the follow- 
ing authenticated facts: 

‘“‘On September the roth, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s guardian, Mr. Lewis 
Marchant, and with his full consent, Miss 
Rena Dale was married to John Welford 
Brently, of ‘‘Brentwood,’’ Avon, Massa- 
chusetts. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Brently are at present 
spending their honeymoon South, but 
will shortly occupy ‘‘ Brentwood,’ the 
country home of the Brentleys for several 
generations.” 

Thus the New York Zribune, a few 
days after the Brently elopement, had 
shaken Avon to its social centre. 

The same day this was published, Louis 
Marchant received the following letter, 
dated Windsor Hotel, New York: 


DEAR MARCHANT :—I’ve had a windfall. An 
aunt of father’s died in Canada last week, and 
left me a legacy of (8,000) eight thousand. We 
have taken passage on the Mania and will leave 
for France Saturday. Rena needs the change. 
She is still a little lame and looks pale. I have 
left the $3,000 due on the mortgage at your dis- 
posal, enclosing a check payable to you. Bow- 
man understands the affair. We shall only be 
gone a matter of six weeks, and by that time 
mother will have left Brentwood. Remember 
me to your wife, kindly. Sincerely, 

Joun W. BRENTLY. 

September 29th, 1887. 


P.S.—Rena wants to know if Louis, Jr., will 
not secure her little dog “Gem,” and care for him 
antil our return. 


‘¢ Well,’’ quoth Mr. Marchant, in some 
consternation, ‘‘I like that. Not only 
marries my ward, but makes off to Eu- 
rope with her, just when her affairs should 
be adjusted. However, he is still in 
blissful ignorance as to her tremendous 
inheritance. I do not exactly envy him 
when he discovers it. Legacy, eh! I 
wonder if he has forgotten the borrowed 
three thousand he sent me; or, come to 


think, his mother warned me to say noth. 
ing about it to Jack. Queer business, 
that. However, it can all lay over six 
weeks now as well as not.” 

When Mrs. Marchant heard the letter, 
she laughed heartily, and declared John 
was after her own heart, happy-go-lucky, 
and, for her part, she believed in six weeks 
John and his wife would return to be 
welcomed gladly by his mother, and cre. 
ate the society sensation of the season. 

And her prophesy proved true. Early 
in December, Mr. and Mrs. Brently re. 
turned from France, and in the early 
spring, before Ash-Wednesday, cards 
were out for a large reception, held at 
Mrs. James Leonard’s, in honor of her 
son’s bride. 

People smiled a little, and eagerly ac- 
cepted the invitation. No one expected 


Mrs. Leonard to be logical, and society 
at large has never been accused of con- 
sistency. 

Faint rumors were abroad of the fab- 
ulous wealth of the heir to the Dale es- 
tate, but all settlement had been delayed 
through the serious illness of Louis Mar- 


chant, who was but now convalescent. 

Everybody was eager to see Mrs. John 
Brently, whom few remembered as the 
pretty debutante at Mrs. Marchant’s ball 
the autumn before. 

Certainly the vicarious girl who danced 
with her lover so joyously on that occa- 
sion, was hardly the dignified, rather sad- 
eyed, woman, with the absent, but quiet, 
mode of listening attentively and speak- 
ing but seldom, whom Mrs. Marchant 
greeted at ‘‘Brentwood,’’ upon their re- 
turn. 

Only once Mrs. Marchant referred to 
the past. 

‘* You are happy, dear, are you not?” 
she asked, in her impulsive, loving man- 
ner. 

‘‘I_ do not know,’’ said Rena, “I 
think I was—in Fance, but I cannot for- 
get when Iamhere. I can never forget 
the mistake that led to our marriage.” 

‘¢ You would do well to make it the 
task of your life to forget,” said Mrs. 
Marchant, cheerfully. ; 

Little Louis, her son, on the drive 
homeward said, ‘‘Mamma, Rena 3s 
changed. Her eyes do not laugh any 
more, it is only her lips, and she keeps 
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looking at Mr. Brently. I wish she was 
our old Rena again.’’ 

“Hush, dear, you must not say such 
’ things,’ replied his mother, gently. 
Rena did not tell her friend that the 


days in France had been a long dream~ 


of delight. ‘That once there, youth and 
the old affection for each other asserted 
itself, and they lived like two happy 
children. They had had one bitter 
scene, the memory of which clung to 
them still, and kept them somewhat in 
fear of each other. John often felt Rena 
only concealed her distrust of his mo- 
tives. Rena knew that she loved John 
Brently, as she had never loved Fred 
Myddleton. She rebelled against this 
unconquerable truth, and this led her to 
feel afraid of his discovering it. She 
fretted secretly that after all there had 
been dishonor in her conduct toward Fred, 
when she fancied herself most honest. 

It was one of the truths of her life, that 
with womanly introspection she regretted, 
because it lay in the shadow of her re- 
gretful past, and seemed to be against the 
character she once thought hers. 


As they returned to America, both had 
changed, holding aloof from each other. 
John’s letters had made him irritable and 
taciturn, and Rena left him severely alone. 
John watched her with a new dread 
creeping over him. He had been made 
tounderstand now the true condition of 


her inheritance. When she realized it, 
would she accuse him of another motive 
in seeking to compromise her into mar- 
riage ? 

He had not forgotten, nor had she ever 
recanted, her bitter accusation in Louis 
Marchant’s library the night they were 
married. It often rose, like a ghost, to 
haunt him, in his happiest hour. 

He little knew a severer hour of trial 
was before them, when she discovered 
that the Dale estate held the mortgage 
upon ‘‘ Brentwood.”’ 

When John received a summons from 
his mother, he was touched immeasurably. 
_He passed it to Rena. She had been 
sitting in a listless attitude, and she started 
when he dropped the letter in her lap. 

“It is from mother,” he said, with a 
tadiant face; and then he sat on the arm 
of her chair, looking over her shoulder, 
as she read. 


When she had finished she made no 
comment, but folded it quietly. 

‘* You will go, Rena ?’’ he asked. 

‘¢ You wish it?’’ raising her eyes for 
the first time to meet his, with a latent 
defiance in their depth. 

‘¢It is all we can desire,’ he said, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Evenif you can not look upon 
its affectionate tone as I do, you must see 
that such recognition will do more to con- 
tradict the rumors regarding—"”’ 

‘‘It is not necessary to go on,”’ said 
Rena, her face clouding. ‘‘ Of course, if 
you wish to go, I shall go, also. I pre- 
sume the unlimited folly of our marriage 
does need justification socially.’’ 

Her lips curled as she spoke. John 
bent down until he brought his face close 
to hers, and pressed his lips against the 
scornful curve of hers, 

‘¢Do not count our folly by any world’s 
measure, dear,’’ he said, heartily. ‘‘We 
are above that, I hope. But she is my 
mother, and—and I love her; is not that 
enough? And may I not ask your pa- 
tience with both of us, that I rejoice she 
still loves and forgives me ?”’ 

‘‘ What had she to forgive?” Rena 
asked the question languidly, and shifted 
her attitude, so that she slipped away from 
his encircling arms. John flushed to his 
forehead. 

‘¢IT beg pardon, Rena; I am unfortu- 
nate with you to-day,” he said, tingling 
under her glance and tone. ‘‘ We will 
not go to New York. It shall be as you 
wish.”’ 

‘‘And I wish to go. It is only right, 
as I have said before, that we should have 
this social recognition. Oh, Jack !’’ 
suddenly raising tearful eyes to him, and 
leaning against him. ‘‘I wish we had 
stayed in France.”’ 

‘¢ So do I,’’ he returned, with a sudden 
rush of tender memory, for the isolated, 
delicious hours spent in a strange land. 
‘¢But you must not fret, Rena. I fear 
you are making yourself unhappy, and it 
hurts me sorely.”’ 

For reply she clung to him, sobbing, 
and he finally soothed her, to find his 
own mood sorely chastened, and a dreary 
sense of helplessness fallen upon him. 

But the next day Rena seemed happy 
and content again, only prone to long fits 
of musing, from which John would rouse 
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her by an impatient exclamation, or he 
would surprise her in a long questioning 
gaze, that made him restless. 

The day before the reception they were 
lingering over their late breakfast, when 
John said, rather abruptly: 

** Rena, Louis Marchant is so much 
better that he writes he can come over 
here and see us both, day after to-morrow, 
or the twelfth. He is able to be about 
again, and he says it is time you were un- 
derstanding about your inheritance.”’ 

‘I do not suppose my Uncle Gerald 
left a great deal. I am glad if it adds to 
my little store.’’ 

‘«T think he has left a great deal, Rena,’’ 
he returned, gently. ‘‘I have hitherto 
said little of the matter, for we neither of 
us seemed to care much about it. Iam 
glad, also, for your sake. Let me see: 
you were of age while we were in Paris. 
What a happy day we had.”’ 

Rena dropped her fork sharply on her 
plate. It made John look at her quickly, 
and he saw she had hardly heard his 
speech. 

She held a letter in her hand, and her 
lips twitched nervously when she spoke 

ain. 

‘« John, I want to ask you something.”’ 

“« Well?” 

‘*J_-I have some letters, just a few 
notes, and—and a ring, I must return to 
Mr. Myddleton.”’ 

There was 2 pause, long enough to 
make John’s reply impressive. 

‘* You can give them to me; I will see 
that they are delivered.”’ 

**T cannot do that; I want to return 
them myself.”’ 

‘¢ Pardon me, that is impossible !”’ 

John’s reply was sharp and swift this 
time. 

‘‘T have had—a letter—from him—”’ 

** You will let me see it?”’ 

Then, as Rena looked up with quick 
resentment, he said : 

‘*I beg your pardon, Rena; I do not 
mean to be rude—but I may see this let- 
ter? He does not do well to write to 
you. The request for the return of the 
trifling letters that have passed between 
you, should have come from you. Tell 
me, you did not write him first ?’’ 

‘You have no right to question or sus- 
pect me.”’ 


«IT have every right in the world, 
Rena, do not let us misunderstand one 
another. Be frank with me. It is not a 
time to quibble over the right we possess 
to control one another. I ask you, as 
my wife, to answer me truthfully. Did 
you write to Frederic Myddleton ?” 

‘“‘No;” looking away witha heaving 
chest and quivering lips. 

‘¢ And will you let me see that letter” 

‘* No.” 

‘*Rena,then let me warn you. Actasyou 
will, there can only be one light in which 
to regard your refusal. He has written 
that which you dare not show me, and 
has thus insulted you as a wife, and any 
concession on your part is to lower you, 
not as my wife alone, but asa married 
woman. I am sorry you have thought 
best to ask my consent, since it seems to 
weigh with you solittle. But should you 
meet him to return these treasures, any- 
where, save here at Brentwood, I would 
never forgive you. It is more than I can 
bear.”’ 

He broke off with a sharp tone of sor- 
row in his voice, not lost on Rena. She 
knew it was jealousy that was urging him 
to speak thus, and she found it in her 
mood to be glad he suffered. 

‘¢ You can trust me, I think, to do noth- 
ing to involve my good name or your 
honor,”’ she said. 

‘¢Rena, you know I did not mean that. 
I only wish to guard and shield you. 
You do understand me—you only torment 
me by these doubts. Iam done. I shallsay 
no more. Follow what course you will.” 

He threw himself back in his chair, 
and took up the newpaper, that ever im- 
portant shield behind which a man en- 
shrouds himself. 

After a few minutes, Rena walked to 
where he sat, and pat the letter down on 
the table before him. 

‘¢Read it,’’ she said, in a low tone, 
and left the room. } 

A few moments afterward she saw him 
riding away from the house, and a ser- 
vant brought her the letter, across the en- 
velope of which was written : 


“TI punish myself for my show of temper this 


morning by not opening this. Forgive me, my 
wife. Do what you think best. Will not be 
home to luncheon, but will meet you at the sta 
tion at 3.30. J. B. W. 
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A rush of gratitude overwhelmed Rena 
gs she read the generous words, and she 
resolved to be as generous in return, by 
making a more reasonable explanation of 
her refusal, to have him read the words that 
had filled her with chagrin and resentment. 

But she had no opportunity of seeing 
John, until they met at the station, when 
he was gravely and coldly attentive to 
her small needs ; but warned by her pen- 
sive countenance, and eyes that plainly 
indicated moments spent in weeping, he 
sought the refuge of the smoking apart- 
ment, and soothed his own somewhat 
perturbed spirit with nicotine. 

Stewart Leonard, full of delight at the 
reconciliation, met them at the station in 
New York, and his hearty greeting and 
genuine affection, brought a bright color 
to Rena’s face, and gave her courage for 
the meeting with Mrs. Leonard. 

But, if Mrs. Leonard’s anger had been 
great, her reconciliation was entire, and 
Rena found herself growing coldly repellant 
under the gushing civilities thrust upon 
her. Even John was filled with a sense 
of his mother’s welcome being overdone. 

When left alone with his mother, how- 
ever, he caught her in his arms fondly, 
and begged she should hear his own story 
of the manner of his marriage. But as 
she listened, and he endeavored to relate 
the circumstances, he felt after all she 
would never comprehend, and might only 
misinterpret, to Rena’s disadvantage, all 
he told her. 

It was the first distrust of this nature he 
had ever felt for his mother. He con- 
cluded abruptly, and she said, pleasantly: 

‘‘Well, no matter how it happened, it 
is all over now ; and probably it is all for 
the best. She is immensely weaithy, and 
it will save Brentwood quite as well as 
Charlotte’s money, with less talk, perhaps, 
since—”’ 

“Mother, dear,” John looked at her 
gtavely, with a shocked look upon his 
handsome face. ‘‘I cannot look upon my 
marriage in that light any longer. I wish 
Rena had no money. I am going to go 
seriously to work myself. The thought 
of my own unworthiness has humiliated 
me every hour of my married life.’’ 

_He broke off, finding her gaze fixed on 
him curiously, with a little amusement 
lurking behind. 


‘*T believe you are in love with your 
wife,’’ she said. ‘‘ That will do very 
well for awhile; but I hope you are not 
going to take after your father in making 
such a serious matter of life.’’ 

‘¢T shall be proud to resemble my father 
in all things, and I wish you to under- 
stand once for all, mother, I love and 
honor my wife. If I ever amount to any- 
thing, it is because I love her, and long 
to wipe out the memory of my former con- 
duct.” 

‘¢ Yes, you are like your father, cer- 
tainly. Well, I am quite content, now 
it has turned out so well; and I have 
even succeeded in having Charlotte Hins- 
dale here for the reception. She is stay- 
ing with the Chippendales at Englewood, 
and has promised to come.”’ 

‘¢ Mother, you are certainly born to be 
the wife of a diplomat.’’ 

‘¢T am only the mother of a very hand- 
some son. I think, dear, your trip 
abroad has improved you wonderfully. 
Rena has gained a great deal, also; if she 
only had not that red hair. Where are 
you going to live ?”’ 

‘¢ Brentwood, until—I have no plans. 
Rena may wish to return to France.’’ 

** Such a model husband,”’ smiled Mrs. 
Leonard, and John felt both hurt and in- 
dignant at her tone. 

The reception was as successful as could 
be desired. Mrs. Brently, in her Paris 
gown, and great grave eyes, and gentle 
dignity of manner, won many compli- 
ments, and, also, the whispered stigma 
of being both ‘‘cold and proud.”” Many 
a heart thrilled at the thought of John 
Brently, with his frank, sunny nature, 
spending his life at herside. But no one 
could doubt his entire devotion, unobtru- 
sive as it was. 

Miss Hinsdale was present, not looking 
at all broken-hearted, and, to the surprise 
of many, Mrs. Myddleton and her sons, 
Robert and Frederic. 

John saw Rena through the ordeal of 
greeting of these old friends and neigh- 
bors, and rejoiced in the composure of his 
charming wife. Had he known how her 
heart was throbbing, he would not have 
left her so complacently to search for Mrs. 
Marchant. But as young Myddleton 
stood near her, with the memory of 
John’s forbearance strong upon her, Rena 
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resolved to defy the pain in the glance she 
had met from Frederic Myddleton, and 
forever silence this haunting ghost of her 
dishonor. 

She put her hand out to him again, 
smiling. 

‘*T have longed to see you,”’ she said, 
in a pleasant, easy manner. ‘‘ I am quite 
weary with standing. I think I may 
leave this post of honor, now. Would 
you mind taking me where I can get an 
ice?” 

‘*T should be delighted,” murmured 
young Myddleton, politely; and in a 
moment she was walking down the room 
on his arm, calmly chatting, while for 
him, the lights, the murmur of voices, 
the distant music of the concealed orches- 
tra mingled in a confused sense of misery 
and delight. He caught his brother's 
grave glance of warning as he passed him, 
but he was beyond thinking of any one, 
save the woman on his arm. 

‘Where are you taking me?’’ asked 
Rena, with another bewildering smile. 

‘I do not know. Is there no place in 
this cursed house where we could be away 


from all these people? ’’ 
‘* Doubtless, lovers are finding delight- 
fully cozy corners to indulge their flirta- 


tions. I am more prosaic. I want an 
ice. It is only over that cold, social 
dainty I feel we can properly gaze at 
each other. Is not this a good place?”’ 
She paused beside some red curtains, in 
full sight of the room full of guests. 

‘¢ Certainly ; I presume that you are 
conscious that your mother-in-law’s dear 
five hundred friends are commenting upon 
us ?”” 

‘«T hope not so many as that. I do 
not think the house would hold more than 
two hundred. Will you get me the ice? 
I am very thirsty.” 

He brought it to her, and she accepted 
it daintily, with the matter-of-fact re- 
mark that she never would get over her 
love for candy and ice-cream. 

“You got my letter?’’ he asked, 
abruptly. 

‘¢ Yes; I wanted to tell you, you had 
no right to send me such a letter.”’ 

** You deserved every word in it.’’ 

‘‘It is not a question ‘of my deserts ; 
you have yourselfto remember. The let- 
ter lacked self-respect.’’ 


‘¢ I do not care what becomes of us,” 

‘‘ That is nonsense, like the letter,” 
she said, calmly. 

‘« Rena, you are playing a part.” He 
spoke helplessly; he had never expected 
this mood in her. 

‘‘Thope I do it well; but I feel very 
real. This ice is delicious, and you look 
so like yourself with that frown between 
your eyes.”’ 

‘¢Tell me one thing, you love your 
husband ?”’ 

‘¢ Why else did I marry him ?” She 
spoke defiantly, showing the first little 
quiver of the excitement she was under, 

‘‘You married him to silence the 
tongue of slander, I can bear it better, 
Rena, if you tell me this, and do not seek 
to make me think the worst of you, in 
order to cure my wound. I have suffered 
so in thinking you ruthlessly faithless.” 

‘<I was not faithless,’’ she said, eager- 
ly, forgetting in his tone of earnest can- 
dor her resolution to resist any vindica- 
tion of her conduct. 

‘¢You give me new life,’ he mur- 
mured, the colorsweeping to his forehead. 
‘‘And sometime you will tell me the true 
story of that luckless day?’’ 

‘¢ You will come to Brentwood ?” 

‘¢ Hardly; you cannot wish it. I will 
never willingly enter the house of your 
husband.’’ 

‘¢Then you cannot expect my friend- 
ship to continue. The package you de- 
sire will be returned to you by my hus- 
band. I think there is nothing left to be 
said. Will you kindly take me back to 
Mr. Brently? Thanks! The ice has re- 
freshed me exceedingly.” 

* She watched him as he took the glass 
dish from her, and knew the storm that 
was raging within him. Then he said, 
in a slow way that frightened her: 

‘¢Up to an hour ago, I felt not un- 
reasonably sure you were happy; now 1 
am positive you are not. You tell me 
you were not faithless, and had you been 
less careful in concealing your real feel- 
ing, I should not have suspected you. 
You are a miserably unhappy woman, 
married to a man as fickle as a weather- 
cock. Iam sorry for you, very sorry.” 

‘¢ Fred !’’ She just whispered his name, 
as her face blanched a little, and at that 
moment John came to her side. 
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He caught the expression on both the 
faces before him. 

« Rena,” he said, gently, ‘* Mrs. Mar- 
chant is about to depart and wishes to see 


MShe bowed gravely to Mr. Myddleton 
and crossed the room with her husband. 

«You have been annoyed ?’’ he asked, 
guardedly. 

Yes,’ she replied, briefly ; and noth- 
| ing more passed between them. 

To all, save Frederic Myddleton, the 
reception seemed to have achieved what 
was desired. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brently returned to Avon 
the following day, much to Mrs. Leon- 
ad’s chagrin. Rena wished to return, 
John said briefly, and he had an appoint- 
ment with Mr. Marchant, moreover, 
which must not be delayed. 

They arrived at Brentwood about ten 
o'clock, and John, after a few orders 
necessary to the household, proposed to 
Rena she should take a walk with him, 
before luncheon ; she refused, saying she 
felt tired. 

It surprised her husband, and he looked 
ather keenly, to find she really looked 
weary. So he advised a comfortable nap, 
and whistling to his favorite dog, de- 
parted, taking the road to Avon. The 
dog was one of Rena’s great friends, and 
he stood wistfully gazing back at the door 
a if expecting Rena, until John had to 
coax him into following. 

As he neared one of the cross-roads, he 
saw Kitty Myddleton in her pony cart, 
draw up to the roadside, and Fred Myd- 
dleton spring out and go by a side path, 
up toward Brentwood. 

It struck him as rather curious, but he 
promptly reproached himself for his 
quick suspicion. Had Rena remained at 
home anticipating this visit? If so, it 
was the course he, himself, had advised 
her to pursue in returning Myddleton’s 
letters, 

He lingered until Kate came up to 
him. She colored deeply and drew rein. 

“Is Mrs. Brently—is Rena home?” she 
asked. 

“Yes; I have just left her. She is 
“om fatigued after last evening’s dissipa- 

on,’’ 

“T hoped to take hera little drive with 
me,” she said, carelessly. 

Vor. CXXV—No. 3. 


‘*That is kind. She will be glad to 
see you, I know.”’ 

And he passed on, trying to be glad 
that the Myddletons retained their friend- 
ship for his wife, but withal unable to up- 
root a distrust of Kate Myddleton. 
Something in the girl’s face was unlike 
the frank, sweet glance he remembered in 
Rena’s little friend. 

He made his errand at the post-office 
last as long as he thought would termi- 
nate Kate’s visit. He did not think Rena 
would go with Kate to drive. Then he 
sauntered back, opening some mail that 
had come in that morning. As he neared 
the cross-road below Brentwood, the dog, 
after the usual busy running to and fro, 
attendant on determining a scent, sud- 
denly dashed up this road. John called 
in vain, and finally, thoroughly vexed, 
started after him. 

Suddenly he remembered this was 
Rena’s favorite haunt. The little mossy 
spring was yonder, beyond the turn of the 
road. Perhaps she was there. He was 
glad to think she had come out into the 
clear, fresh air, and hastened forward. 
The dog had disappeared sometime ago. 

John mounted the hill, and turned the 
angle in the road, when he suddenly 
paused and leaned against the fence. 

In the little dell, with its mossy spring, 
all the green of summer turned now to 
the leaflessness of early spring, stood his 
wife, while near her, gazing into her eyes 
with a passionate, glowing fervor, was 
Frederic Myddleton. Could John have 
seen Rena’s face at that moment, he 
would have guessed the miserable piece 
of manceuvering that had entrapped her 
into this position. 

She was angry and horrified at Kitty’s 
plot to help her brother to this interview, 
and the words with which she had greeted 
Fred were full of bitter reproach. But 
the misery in his face, the reckless mood 
in which she found him, appalled her. 
She longed to make him realize the folly 
of his conduct, and the dishonor of this 
forced interview. Pity assailed her, as 
she listened to him. No woman is en- 
tirely hard-hearted toward the man who 
loves her. She spoke kindly, earnestly, 
finally, but its effect was lost on Frederic 
Myddleton. He seized her hands, press- 
ing them to his lips, and imploring her 
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in burning words to liste.. to him, to give 
him the assurance of her continued love. 

For a moment all grew dark before 
John Brently. 

Then he knew he was stumbling across 
a meadow, grinding his teeth, and dig- 
ging his nails into his hands, the rage of 
murder in his heart. 


XI. 


« A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
Which being suffered rivers cannot quench.” 
— Shakespeare. 

John walked until he dropped with ex- 
haustion. Then roused to the fact that 
he had only put two hours between him 
and the meeting with his wife. 

He loathed the part she had played, 
the insult to her wifehood unresented. 

He lost sight of all save the deceit prac- 
ticed upon him. He felt old in those 
two hours, during which he seemed 
dragged through the hell of his own 
thoughts. His face had settled into stern 
hard lines, as he neared Brentwood. The 
violence of his mood was past, but the 
quiet he enforced upon his spirit, made 
doubly cruel his one determination. 

Luncheon was awaiting him, and the 
maid said Mrs. Brently was in the library. 
He did not go thither, but sent word he 
had come, and sat down without waiting 
for her. She came in, looking pale and 
very weary. 

The meal passed in silence. 

Once or twice John caught Rena’s 
glance fixed on him appealingly. When 
luncheon was over, John said, briefly: 

‘¢Mr. Marchant will be here at two,’’ 
and went to the library. Once there, he 
flung himself down by the table, burying 
his head in his hands. In all his life he 
had never been more unhappy. He had 
not fathomed the depths of his trust in 
Rena, until he thought her unworthy. 

‘¢ John—Jack, dear.’’ Rena had en- 
tered, and stood looking at him appeal- 
ingly. ‘‘ What has—happened ?”’ 

‘* Nothing,’’ he replied, doggedly. 

‘«T have something I should like to say 
before Mr. Marchant comes,’’ she said, 
gently. ‘‘This morning I—’”’ 

‘¢ IT know what happened this morning, 
madam. It is needless to discuss it.” 

‘« But, John—”’ 


‘«Once for all, Rena, I can never for. 
give you for your conduct today. Yoy 
have trampled upon my love and honor 
alike, and turned my devoted love into 
sovereign contempt.”’ 

‘¢But John, if you will let me ex. 
plain—”’ she began, earnestly. 

‘<I doubt if you can ever make clear to 
me your strange, dishonorable course, 
We do not understand each other. You 
have no just conception of your position 
as my wife. You have broken your vows 
today. Have I not seen that man pour- 
ing out his love, unrebuked ?”’ 

‘*Oh stop, stop, John, before you say 
what you will regret. Can you believe 
this of me? Believe me the miserable 
creature you picture?” 

‘*T can but believe the testimony of my 
own eyes.” 

‘Bat let me tell you—I went with 
Kitty. I never knew he was there. I~ 
oh, Jack! Jack! do not look at me that 
way. I cannot bear it—you believe me, 
you know-—”’ 

‘*IT do not believe one word you say,” 
he returned, slowly. 

With a smothered exclamation, Rena 
swayed as if about to fall. 

John thought her fainting and sprang 
to catch her. She rested against his arm 
a moment, drawing her breath in deep 
respirations, then she drew herself away 
from him. 

‘¢Rena, you are ill,’’ he cried, but she 
pushed his hand aside. 

‘«Stop!’’ she cried, her eyes flashing. 
‘¢You have said enough. You doubt my 
word, it is the last time you shall doit. 
I will be free. I made no vows to youl 
cannot annul, and I will not burden you 
with a worthless wife. You have insulted 
me more by your last words than Fred 
Myddleton by his- foolish love for me. 
You have killed every spark of love in 
my heart. Go your way—let me go 
mine. I would rather die than be your 
wife a day or hour longer than the law 
permits me to obtain my freedom.” 

«Rena! ”’ half imploringly John spoke, 
moving toward her, when she steadied 
herself by a chair, saying in a changed 
voice : 

‘¢ Get me water—air—quick.” 

He carried her to the window and 
opened it to the keen air; then, seeing 














life come slowly back to her face, he laid 
her on the sofa, watching her in silence. 

She lay still, her hands clasped over 
her eyes, and was lying thus when the 
servant brought Mr. Marchant’s card. 

“You can see no one now, Rena,”’ 
said John, but she rose at once. 

“J can endure anything, now,’’ she 
said, shortly. 

John only waited until the servant left 
theroom. Then he went to her, and said 
with characteristic frankness : 

“Rena, dearest, forgiveme. I have been 
so miserably jealous. I know you must 
have some explanation of this morning—’’ 

‘‘] have none to make whatever ; then 
turned to greet Mr. Marchant calmly. 

Mr. Marchant was accompanied by Mr. 
Gerald Dale’s lawyer, Mr. Medway, a 
little dry old man of sixty. 

It required hardly a glance to warn 
Louis Marchant that something was very 
wrong between the husband and wife, 
but Mr. Medway chatted pleasantly, com- 
plimenting Rena on her resemblance to 
the Dales, and giving her a detailed ac- 
count of her father’s family. 

Rena’s hands met in a clasp of nervous- 
ness when she heard the extent of her 
wealth. Her eyes involuntarily sought 
John’s face, and he evaded her glance, 
his color deepening. She sat very still, 
then, looking straight ahead of her until 
Mr. Medway finished his speech. Then 
John said slowly : 

“T should like to ask if there is not 
some mode of securing this inheritance 
entirely to my wife and her heirs? I 
would like it so arranged thatI may never 
touch or in any manner be associated 
with her inheritance.”’ 

Mr. Medway looked up with warm ap- 
proval, but Mr. Marchant said, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Brently will hardly desire that, I think. It 
isquite as safely hers now as it can ever be.”’ 

“I merely spoke because I wish the 
matter left entirely out, of my control,’’ 
said John, briefly. 

Whereupon Mr. Medway took leave, in 
some little doubt as to the amiability of 
his fair client’s husband. 

Mr. Marchant remained with the young 
couple, growing quite nervous over the 
next subject he must broach. 

“There is still something you must 
hear,” he said, ‘‘ that I preferred telling 
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you myself. It may make you uncom- 
fortable at first, but between husband and 
wife it should matter very little. The 
estate Brentwood was.very heavily mort- 
gaged during Mr. Brently’s lifetime. 
Although I have had the Brently estate 
partially under my charge ever since John 
came of age, Mr. Dale did business so 
secretly that I never understood until re- 
cently that he held the mortgage on 
Brentwood. The payments and interest 
money have assumed alarming propor- 
tions, but a foreclosure has been warded off 
a number of times, just as you remember 
the last money sent me, John, saved you 
trouble. Now, this mortgage passes to 
your wife. She can do with it as she 
wills. I advise her to put it on the fire 
yonder.” 

He laid a paper down before Rena as 
he spoke. 

John had grown very pale during Louis 
Marchant’s speech. Once or twice he 
tried to speak, but his voice refused to 
come. Rena had raised her questioning 
stern eyes to his face. He read her 
thoughts like an open book. He writhed 
under the contemptuous light in which he 
appeared, but no words came with which 
to defend himself, while he recalled how 
cruelly he had checked the explanation 
she tried to give of her conduct, but an 
hour ago. Yet the suspicion lurking in 
her heart was worthy a sacrifice of pride 
on his part. My God! yes; anything 
rather than that look in the eyes he loved. 

Rena’s hand closed on the paper. She 
smiled her good-day to Mr. Marchant, 


who, under her composed manner, dared. 


not offer the advice he longed to give her. 
He could only wring John’s hand sympa- 
thetically, and depart. 

As the door closed on him, Rena walked 
to the hearth with the paper and dropped 
it on the coals. 

‘¢You have saved Brentwood,’ she 
said, contemptuously. 

‘¢Rena, believe me, I did not know 
this until to-day. I had no ulterior mo- 
tive in wishing to—”’ 

‘«Stop !’’ she said, imperatively. ‘“To- 
day has brought me my freedom. I ask 
no explanation. To quote your own 
words, ‘I do not believe one word you 
say.’ ” 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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For This Night Only. 


BY ELIZABETH P. TRAIN. 


B. 





out the house. A large 
and fashionable as- 
sembly had gathered 
to witness the début of 
one with whose social 
life and personality all 
were in some degree familiar; for the 
star of the evening was a ci: devant leader 
of fashion and beauty,-who, from motives 
best known to herself, had turned from the 
comparatively sheltered path of private life 
to tread the glaring highway of publicity. 

Perhaps, of all the crowd that thronged 
the theatre, but one man alone was igno- 
rant of the details, true or false, with 
which gossip had enshrouded the name of 
Marion Sturtevant. He was a fine-look- 








ing, bronzed giant of a fellow who sat in 
one of the stage boxes, listening somewhat 


indifferently to the sketch his friend had 
drawn of the actress whose appearance 
they awaited. 

‘«There are some pretty good-looking 
wonien here to-night, Bob,”’ he remarked, 
scanning the feminine portion of the au- 
dience critically. 

‘‘Yes, so-so; but they will all pale 
before Mrs. Sturtevant.’ 

‘« Who was she, did you say, before she 
married ?’’ 

‘«T didn’t say; for I have forgotten. 
No one of consequence, I think ; some 
country girl, I believe, whom Sturtevant 
picked up somewhere.”’ 

‘And how does Sturtevant fancy the 
notoriety attaching to his wife? As I 
remember him at Harvard, he was the 
last man to countenance such athing. A 
devilish proud fellow we always consid- 
ered Leroy Sturtevant.’’ 

‘¢ And he hasn’t changed any in that 
respect. But we have a key nowadays to 
all family difficulties. It’s a mere baga- 
telle, a simple trisyllable, and may be 
successfully applied to almost any domes- 
tic obstruction. It is so popular in our 
glorious land of liberty that it would not 


surprise me if, some day, it were to be 
come a sort of appendix to our national 
motto, £ Pluribus Unum—and beneath 
it, Divorgons.”’ 

‘¢Oh! Sothe Sturtevant is a divorcée 2” 

‘¢ Yes, inembryo ; not full-fledged yet. 
But, I must confess, if ever there were 
excuse for legal interference between hus- 
band and wite, it exists in this case.” 

‘¢Why? Is she so emancipated as all 
that?” 

‘¢She? Oh, no. I’ve never knowna 
breath of scandal to touch her; but a 
worse brute than Leroy Sturtevant I don’t 
care to meet.”’ 

The opening introductory scene of the 
play had been pursuing its course while 
the two men were thus conversing, and 
now the entrance of the débutante was 
heralded by a soft, sweet strain from the 
orchestra, which roused everybody to 
greater intentness, and the next moment 
a group of peasants at the back of the 
stage parted, and through their midst 
came, joyously bounding forward, a girl, 
who looked no morethan sixteen, dressed in 
a white gown, whose radiant beauty, whose 
sweet, gentle grace of face and form, ap- 
pealed so irresistibly to the great audience 
—many of whom had known and loved her 
—that, as if moved by a single impulse, it 
burst into a perfect clamor of applause. 

As if bewildered, the girl stopped short, 
while beneath the folds of her gown could 
be seen the storm of agitation which 
moved her breast. Her face grew white 
with emotion, but as she raised her great, 
gray eyes to let their gratitude beam 
upon the house, their glance, as if mag- 
netically attracted thither, fell full and 
rested unswervingly upon the dark, be- 
wildered orbs of Guerdon Prynne. 

The large, sun-burned hand that lay 
upon the edge of the box, tightened its 
clasp of the rail, while a low ejaculation 
burst from the bearded lips : 

‘¢Great Jove! She! No; it cannot 
be!’ Then, turning to his companion, 
Prynne laid his hand heavily upon his 
arm. ‘‘ Bob,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ in Heay- 
en’s name, who is this woman ?”’ 
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Bob Stuart turned his attention from 
the stage, where the young actress was 

ing through her part in a somewhat 
lifeless, perfunctory manner that argued 
ill for her professional aspirations, and 
looked with surprise upon the agitated 
face that met his gaze. 

“Why, Prynne, old man, what's the 
row?” 

The other shook his arm impatiently. 

‘‘No matter, no matter!”’ he urged, 
hoarsely. ‘Tell me, for Heaven’s sake, 
who that woman is! ’”’ 

‘‘Can’t tell you any more than I have, 
old fellow,’’ Stuart replied. ‘‘ She is the 
wifeof Leroy Sturtevant—a girl whom he 
found in some out-of-the-way village, and 
married.’’ 

“What! you’re not going?” For 
Prynne had risen from his seat and gath- 
ered up his overcoat and hat. 

“Yes, I am—I must. You'll excuse 
me, Stuart ;'I’ll explain it all to you later. 
I must get out of this. The horrible 
closeness of this place will stifle me.”’ 

Stuart nodded with good-natured, if 
somewhat bewildered, sympathy; and, 
supposing that his friend had withdrawn, 
again directed his attention to the stage. 
But, ere leaving, Prynne had turned to 
take one more look at the woman whose 
appearance had shaken his being to its 
very depths. 

The action of the play called for the 
leading lady’s performance of a simple 
ballad, and the management had hit upon 
one which at that time had not run its 
hackneyed course. As the new aspirant 
for histrionic honors sat before the stage 
piano, striking, with cold, trembling 
fingers, the opening chords, she directly 
faced the box against the side of which 
Prynne was heavily leaning. Her eyes 
were downcast, and it was evident to the 
audience that she was under the influence 
of some powerful eraotion—stage fright, 
they imagined. She played the familiar 
prelude once, twice, thrice, before her 
refractory voice was sufficiently under 
control to make itself heard. Then, with 
4 supreme effort at self-command, she 
opened her lips and the full, rich tones, 
a little tremulous and uncertain, but clear 
and sweet, issued forth. 

A hush fell on the entire audience— 
Was this acting? they wondered. Was 
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this deep passion assumed for the occasion, 
instigated by the requirements of the 
character she was portraying? If so, then 
indeed all question as to her ability was 
at once set at rest. 

The manager, standing in one of the 
flies, noted the rapt, awed expression upon 
the throng of upturned faces, and rubbed 
his hands together in self-gratulation. 

‘¢ She will do,’’ he murmured to him- 
self. ‘‘She has it in her. But what is 
this?’’ Scarcely has he muttered the 
words when there is a break in the melody 
followed by a startled cry from the 
audience, who, with one impulse, rise to 
their feet. 

‘‘Ring down!’’ he cries to the stage- 
manager. And in an instant the ponder- 
ous curtain has fallen upon a scene which 
has aroused horror, alarm, pity and sor- 
row in the packed auditorium. 

‘What could it have been?’’ asked a 
pretty girl of her escort, in a hushed tone, 
as the great audience filed slowly from 
the theatre. ‘‘She was doing so splen- 
didly until she reached those words : 


‘Some day, some day, 
Some day I shall meet you,’ 


and then, all of a sudden, she broke down 
and fainted.’’ 

‘‘I wonder if you noticed something 
that I did, or if it was only my imagina- 
tion,’’ returned the young fellow beside 
her. ‘*It seemed to me that just as she 
came to that part she turned her eyes 
directly upon Bob Stuart’s box. Bob had 
a stranger with him, a big, dark fellow, 
who kept his eyes glued to the stage all 
the time, as if he had never been in a 
theatre before. Perhaps there was some 
reason for Mrs. Sturtevant’s emotion.”’ 

‘*Oh, nonsense! She was probably 
frightened to death, that’sall. You are al- 
ways imagining something romantic, Van.” 

The newspapers, the following morning, 
in giving an account of Mrs. Sturtevant’s 
début, expressed much sympathy with 
the beautiful society woman whose over- 
exertions had resulted in the rupture of a 
blood- vessel. 

Among the mass of cards that were left 
at Marion Sturtevant’s door during the 
weeks of her convalesence, there was a 
whole sheaf bearing the inscription, 
‘¢Mr. Guerdon Prynne,’”’ Never a day 
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passed without at least one visit of inquiry 
from the tall stranger who had accom- 
panied Bob Stuart to the theatre that 
night. 

It was nea:iy a month after Mrs. Sturte- 
vant’s disastrous désu¢ that, upon pre- 
senting himself at her apartment and re- 
ceiving the assurance from the maid that 
her mistress was now quite, quite well, 
but still far from strong, Guerdon Prynne 
requested permission to enter. 

‘¢T will see if Mrs. Sturtevant will re- 
ceive you,” the girl said, showing him 
into an unpretentious but daintily fur- 
nished drawing-room. 

It seemed to Prynne, absorbed in the 
contemplation of a photograph of Marion 
Sturtevant, taken some years previously, 
scarce a moment before the girl returned 
with a refusal plainly written upon her 
countenance. 

‘« Mrs. Sturtevant regrets that she can- 
not see you, sir.”’ 

That was all, neither excuse nor at- 
tempt at evasion—simply a refusal to re- 
ceive him. But Prynne was a determined 
man. What he set his heart upon that 
he was wont to accomplish. And so, 
after being balked in his desire by a 
week’s fruitless attempts at overcoming 
Mrs, Sturtevant’s decision, he was grati- 
fied upon the eighth day by receiving a 
more satisfactory answer from the sym- 
pathetic maid: 

‘¢ Yes, sir;’? she said, encouragingly, 
in reply to his demand, ‘‘ Mrs. Sturtevant 
will see you to-day.” 

She was not in the drawing-room when 
he entered—indeed he had been waiting 
some fifteen minutes before the soft /row- 
Jrou of a trailing gown warned him she 
was coming. He clenched his hand a 
little tighter upon the mantel, by which 
he was standing, as the sound fell upon 
his ear, and beneath the tan and sunburn 
of his dark face the blood colored his 
cheeks and dyed his broad brow. 

The door opened slowly and she en- 
tered, closing it behind her and standing 
just within the threshold, not advancing 
a step to meet and greet him, but pausing 
at a distance, as if this audience she had 
granted him were unwelcome and had 
been forced upon her. For a moment 
her eyes dropped beneath the passion 
in his; then, collecting herself, she 


raised her downcast lids and braved his 
look, with a world of coldness in her 
lance. 

‘«Well?”’ she said finally, the mono. 
syllable dropping like a bit of ice from 
her lips. 

The frigidity of her voice and bearing, 
the entire absence of interest or welcome 
in her attitude kindled the man’s passion 
into sudden fury. He loosed his clasp of 
the mantel and strode forward to abridge 
the chilling distance between them. He 
stood before and confronted her with hot 
brow and angry, indignant eyes. 

‘‘Weilt” he repeated, resentfully. 
‘‘ Well, Marion Etheridge, is that all you 
have to say to me after the way you have 
treated me? Is that all the explanation 
you have to make to the man you have— 
let me see—I believe ‘ thrown over’ is the 
polite term for the good, old-fashioned 
word ‘jilted.’ Find some more appro- 
priate word than we//, I beg you, to be- 
stow in greeting upon one who has re- 
ceived such injury at your hands.” 

The cold mask dropped from the 
woman’s face at his words, and into her 
blue eyes flashed a look of angry resent- 
ment, every whit as passionate as his 
own, turning their ordinary hue to adeep 
violet, 

‘Indeed, these are singular words for 
ycu to address to me, sir,’’ she said. 
‘You. doubtless feel at liberty to take 
advantage of my position, a position 
which is that of neither maid, wife, nor 
widow, to come here and add insult to the 
injury you have already done me. Had 
I a brother, sir, or had my drawing in 
the marriage lottery not resulted in a 
blank, I think you would scarcely have 
dared to present yourself here.’ 

As she spoke with an honest, straight- 
forward simplicity there was no mistak- 
ing for duplicity, an expression of aston- 
ished bewilderment settled upon Prynne’s 
strong features. He ra‘sed his hand and 
passed it two or three times across his 
brow, as if to clear away a fog that was 
obscuring his mental vision; then he 
fixed a steady, penetrating look upon the 
pale, beautiful face of the woman, doubt 


of whom had become so strongly rooted 


in his mind, and, reading the candor in 
her pure eyes, shook his head perplexedly 
and moved a low easy chair toward her. 
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«Sit down,” hesaid, abruptly. ‘You 
gre not strong enough to stand. For 
God’s sake, let us come to the bottom of 
this matter, for—Heaven help me—TI fear, 
I fear there has been some deviltry at 
work between us.”’ 

She did as he bade, and sank into the 
low seat; not that she hoped any expla- 
nation could clear him from the charge 
of neglect and abandonment she had 
brought against him, but simply because 
she was weak, terribly weak in the pres- 
ence of this man whom she bad loved, 
whom, Heaven help her, she still loved, 
though she mistook wounded pride and out- 
raged passion for contempt and loathing. 

Prynne walked away to the window for 
amoment, in order to gather self- possession 
and cool the tumult of excited emotion 
within him. A presentiment, difficult to 
combat, had stolen over him, convincing 
him thet some one had maliciously come 
between him and Marion Etheridge, had 
wrought evil misunderstanding between 
them which it would not be easy to explain 
away. 

The snow was falling thickly without, 
and the soft, white flakes, in their gentle 
down-dropping, seemed to fall upon and 
cool the fire in his veins. When he re- 
turned to the figure seated in the low 
chair, a cold, chill hand seemed to have 
been laid upon his hot, angry heart. He 
felt now as if a gulf, which he should 
have no power to abridge, lay between 
him and the woman he had so long loved. 

‘Mrs. Sturtevant,’’ he began, slowly 
and heavily, ‘‘I feel that something or 
somebody has worked evil between us. 
Ialso am oppressed by a foreboding that 
itwill be difficult, perhaps impossible, for 
us to re-es'ablish ourselves in each other’s 
good opinion. Years of suspicion and 
mistrust have done their work between us, 
yet, as Ihave come many hundred miles 
merely to hear if you had anything to 
urge in vindication of your conduct 
toward me, and as you «pparently regard 
me w.th a resentment and anger which I 
cannot understand, let us each tell to the 
other our version of a business, which, 
while evidently it has not brought you 
happiness, has, God knows, ruined and 
cursed my life. If you will permit me, 
I will begin.’’ 

He hesitated, with eyes bent on the 
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lovely figure shrouded in its dainty belaced 
and beribboned tea-gown.. She kept her 
glance still fastened upon the glowing 
logs of the fire, as she merely bowed her 
head in acquiescence. Prynne bent his 
look, too, upon the leaping flames, as he 
began, and, as his story progressed, it 
seemed as if he were describing a series 
of scenes depicted by the ardent, glow- 
ing tongues of fire. 

‘¢ Eight years ago,’’ he commenced, 
‘¢T was a lad of twenty, just out of col- 
lege, with a summer's vacation before me 
—the last holiday I should be able to 
claim for some time, as, in the fall, I was 
to enter upon a business career that would 
permit of no idling, for some years at 
least. My prospects in life were exceed- 
ingly moderate, but that gave me no 
uneasiness, for, with an unusual degree of 
health, I possessed strong animal spirits 
that discounted any suggestion of failure, 
and made me feel that the world was 
indeed ‘mine oyster.’ Being determined 
to make the most of this holiday, and be- 
ing very fond of out-door sports, I made 
up my mind to spend it in hunting and 
fishing in a little village among the Ad- 
irondacks. Thither I went—a real 
school-boy out on a lark. I found the 
village of the most primitive character, 
and learning, upon my arrival, that it 
possessed no hotel, I should have been 
obliged to retrace my steps city-wards 
but for a good Samaritan in the shape of - 
an elderly lady, who, for a moderate 
equivalent, offered me the hospitality of 
her roof.”’ 

Here he paused an instant, and, lean- 
ing forward, picked up a bit of wood that 
had snapped out upon the rug, and tossed 
it back on the fire before he continued : 

‘¢T found Miss Etheridge’s family a 
small one, consisting merely of herself 
and a niece, a young girl of perhaps six- 
teen. The most indifferent observer 
would have found the niece beautiful, 
while I, a young, impressionable fellow 
who had seen but little of womankind, I 
found her—shall I tell you, Mrs. Sturte- 
vant, what she seemed to me?”’ 

The blue eyes fixed upon the fire were 
now shaded by a delicate, white hand, as 
if the bright blaze were too much for 
them. The slender fingers were raised a 
moment, as if to signify a negative re- 
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sponse to the question, and Prynne went 
on: 

‘¢ That summer was an idyl. Thrown 
constantly in her society—for I believe 
the elder Miss Etheridge favored my at- 
tentions to her niece, there being a lack 
of desirable Zartis in the neighborhood— 
is it surprising that I grew to love Marion 
Etheridge with all the passion of which I 
was capable? Fishing, hunting—the ob- 
jects for which I went thither—went by 
the board, or merely served as pretexts 
for our long rambles together. My whole 
horizon was bounded by but one vision, 
and that was Marion Etheridge. And she? 
—wWell, I believed that she loved me, 
poor, simple fool that I was! Silly, cred- 
ulous lad, unversed in the ways of women, 
I took her protestations for truth! And 
so we were betrothed; and when the time 
came for me to leave her and enter upon 
my business career, I carried with me 
her promise to be faithful to her word 
and loyal to me during her life.”’ 

The room was growing dark with the 
early winter twilight. Utter silence, save 
for the deep, almost husky, tones of the 
man’s voice, reigned throughout the 
apartment. The figure opposite him in 
the low chair, was so still, so free from 
the slightest movement, that it might 
have been carved in marble. Again 
Prynne proceeded : 

‘¢When I reached New York, I found 
that I was to be sent to South America in 
the interests of the house which had en- 
gaged me. I wrote the girl who had 
pledged herself to me, and told her that I 
must be absent for at least a year—per- 
haps longer—that, at her bidding, I 
would renounce this opening which prom- 
ised so well, and seek other employment 
that should keep me nearer her. Let me 
read you a few words of her reply to me. 
I have never been parted from it. It has 
grown thin and worn from the throbbing 
of the heart over which it has lain these 
years.”’ 

From his breast pocket he drew a paper 
yellowed by time, and fragile from much 
reading. He held it close to the flicker- 
ing flames and read: 


“Tt is best for you to go, my darling. I 
would not let your love for me be, in any way, a 
hindrance to the brilliant life which lies bef>re 
you. Guerdon, I trust you implicitly; and as for 


me, if ever for one instant I swerve in my alle. 
giance to you, may Heaven send upon me the 
severest punishment it holds in store for the 
unfaithful. My darling, I love you! IfI were 
to utter protest upon protest, I could, in the end 
say no more than that. I am yours through 
good report and evil report; and should it be 
twenty years—which Heaven forbid!—before 
you return, still you will find one heart adoring 
you, one soul longing for you, and one woman 
true and loyal to you.’ 


‘¢Thatis all. Iwent. Fora few months 
I received regular letters—then came a 
sudden break, and I received no more. 
I wrote and wrote, inquiring the reason; 
no reply. I wrote to the postmaster in 
the little village, asking if anything had 
befallen the Etheridges, and received an- 
swer that they were well and still living , 
in the place. Then I wrote the aunt, and ‘ 
some few weeks later received a few brief 
lines to the effect that her niece had 
grown weary of waiting and had married 
a man from New York; a wealthy man 
who could give her the position in life to 
which her beauty entitled her. And that 
is the end of my story—a common-place 
ending ; one that my acquired knowledge 
of the world would now lead me to expect, 
but of which in those early days, when I 
had faith in smooth words and passionate 
promises, I was as unsuspicious as I was of 
the faith of the woman who betrayed me.” 

The charge of apathy could no longer 
be held against the figure opposite. As 
he concluded Marion Sturtevant sprang 
to her feet and with head thrown back, 
eyes flashing scorn upon him, and bosom 
panting with indignation, she burst into 
vehement denial of his words. 

‘¢What you say is false!’’ she cried, 
hotly. ‘You shelter your own treachery 
behind a mass of fabrications. You at- 
tempt to excuse your own conduct by 
attributing to me motives that actuated 
your own faithlessness. When, man-like, 
you wearied of the empty bond that a 
summer's fickle passion had forged, you 
presumed to judge my loyalty by your 
own. You never wrote the letters you 
claim to have written. Is it likely that 
I, never stirring from that quiet little 
village, should have failed to receive 
them? It was impossible for them to 
miscarry. No; while I waited, wretched, 
ill and miserable for the letters that you 
say you wrote and which never came, 














you were doubtless already engaged in 
some fresh love-affair; already forgetful 
of the little country girl whose neglected 
love had brought her to death’s door. 
No, again ; it is scarcely possible, Guerdon 
Prynne, that both your letters and mine 
could have miscarried. Now, go. You 
have had your way and made your poor, 
flimsy explanation which would not de- 
ceive a child. As for me, I have none to 
make. In your own faithlessness, you 
can read the reasons of my marrying 
Leroy Sturtevant ; it was my aunt’s wish, 
and I cared little what became of me. I 
am tired and ill. Go; I have no more 
to say to you.” 

But instead of obeying, he came and 
knelt beside her, as, overcome by exhaus- 
tion, she sank back into the chair. He 
took both her fragile hands in his, though 
she tried to prevent him, and held them 
with gentle force while he spoke. 

‘¢Marion, for God’s sake, don’t!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Don’t send me away without 
further explanation of this miserable 
affair. I swear before Heaven that it is 
the simple, honest truth that I have been 
speaking. And see! I believe every 
word that you have uttered. There must 
be something behind it all; shall we not 
try to discover it?’’ 

But she made a feeble, repellant gesture 
as if to push him from her, while the 
deadly pallor that overspread her face 
showed that she had come to the end of 
her strength. 

‘‘No; go, go!’’ she muttered, brokenly. 
“T never will believe you—-never! My 
maid—ring—ring for her.’ And then 
consciousness quite forsook her, and as 
Guerdon Prynne lifted, for an instant, 
the small, cold hands to his lips, he 
shuddered and grew white with dread, so 
like death she looked. 

He rose and stood for a few seconds 
gazing down upon the fair, pure face of 
his implacable enemy, the woman whom 
he loved now with the strength and in- 
tensity of a man’s love, then turned and, 
tinging the bell, passed slowly and heavily 
out into the stormy night. 

The repressed agitation consequent 
upon this interview occasioned a relapse 
in Mrs. Sturtevant’s health, and hersecond 
convalescence was so slow that, toward 
the end of spring, as she still continued 
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weak and languid, the physicians advised 
her trying what the pure, bracing air of 
her native mountains would do for her. 
She still owned the little cottage which 
she had come into possession of at her 
aunt’s death, and thither she decided to 
repair with her maid, and await in the 
quiet peace of the tranquil village, the 
health which was so long in returning. 
She was a free woman now; that, at 
least, was a comfort. No one but her- 
self not even such men as Bob Stuart, 
who thought they knew him well, and de- 
nounced him as a ‘‘ brute,’’ could im- 
agine what Leroy Sturtevant had been as 
a husband. Her compliance with her 
aunt’s wish had brought its own punish- 
ment. Now she wasagain a free woman; 
free, if indeed somewhat embittered and 
hardened by an experience which she 
hoped fell to the lot of few women. She 
had seen no more of Guerdon Prynne. 
One communication she had received, a 
few brief words, that ran as follows : 
“Ifat any time you discover how greatly you 
have misjudged the man you once professed to 
love, and care to do him tardy justice in ac- 
knowledging your mistake, he may be reached 
through the medium of the Union Club.” 


She had torn the note to fragments, 
thinking how little likely it was that she 
should ever wish to make use of the ad- 
dress. Yet the words remained indelibly 
impressed upon her brain, and at times an- 
noyed her by their persistent recurrence. 

When she was fairly ensconsed in the 
tiny cottage, which seemed so much nar- 
rower and more contracted than it used, she 
felt annoyed at herself that the peace and 
tranqu'lity that she had expected to feel 
there did not at once come toher. She 
seemed more restless than ever, and found 
the quiet of the piace almost unbearable in 
its oppressiveness. Being in a somewhat 
morbid state, induced by long illness, she 
took a strong dislike to her surroundings, 
and acquired an aversion to the cottage 
that caused her to determine upon selling 
it; that no inducement should remain for 
her to revisit it. 

She found some occupation in making 
an examination of its contents, in weed- 
ing out what she should sell with the 
house, and in laying aside, for transpor- 
tation to New York, the few pieces of old- 
fashioned furniture she cared to retain. 
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She had left her aunt’s room till the last, 
feeling a little hesitation about disturbing 
the belongings of the dead. 

Her aunt had died suddenly of heart 
failure, while on a visit to Marion in 
New York, and the apartment remained 
just as Miss Etheridge had arranged it, 
before closing the house for what she im- 
agined a temporary absence. 

It was some two or three years since 
her death, and the dust of the intervening 
months lay heavily upon everything in the 
room. In one corner stood an cld ma- 
hogany desk, whose dull brasses reflected 
not a glint of the sunshine that flooded 
the room as Mrs. Sturtevant threw wide 
open the long-closed wirdows. 

‘¢T will have this scraped and repol- 
ished,’’ she said to herself, as she pulled 
out the long drawers to sce if they were 
as refractory as old drawers are wont to 
be, or if they ran smoothly. ‘It will 
look very well in the vacant corner of my 
little drawing room. I willclearthis, first.’’ 

Two of the drawers contained under- 
clothing—evidently Miss Etheridge had 
used it as a bureau, as well as desk. 
This was laid aside for distribution among 
the poorer villagers. The third held a 
couple of worn and faded shawls, and be- 
neath them, tucked out of sight in a cor- 
ner, a bundle of old ietters. 

Marion drew them out with faint curi- 
osity stirring her mind. She smiled an 
amused little smile. 

‘‘ What if I have stumbled on a ro- 
mance in Aunt Etheridge’s life,’’ she 
thought, no suspicion of the truth resting 
upon her. She would not read them, of 
course. Her aunt’s romance—if romance 
it had been—should be sacred to her, but 
she must just glance at the address to see 
if she knew the handwriting. 

Ah! did she nct! Did ste not indeed 
know that boyish, half-matured hand ; 
the flourish at the beginning of the J/, 
the a that was written like 0, the ry and 7 
that she had always thought looked like z. 
Why! What was this? It was her own 
name she was reading, written on the out- 
side of an unopened envelope, in Guerdon 
Prynne’s handwriting. 

Hastily and with trembling fingers she 
drew the letters from the package. One, 
two, three—another, and another, and 
another, until she grew too excited to 


count. Here they were then, a whole 
sheaf of unopened letters—treasures stolen 
from her, aye, stolen from her by—yes, 
what matter if she were dead—that wo- 
man who had done her so much crue} 
wrong! ‘She was none the less a thief, 
a common thief!’’ she muttered fiercely 
to herself, as she tore open the envelo 
and read with feverish haste the tender, 
reproachful words, the earnest pleading, 
the outraged love and disappointed hopes 
they contained. 

Before she had half concluded them she 
was ina passion of tears. Again and again 
she pressed the papers to her lips; again 
and again, in bitter self-reproach she laid 
her face in her hands and whispered his 
name in accents of remorse and entreaty, 
while all the t'me were ringing in her 
ears these words: ‘‘If at any time you 
discover how greatly you have misjudged 
me,’’ etc., etc. 

Some three hours later, Guerdon 
Prynne, sitting in the reading-room of 
the Union Club, received a telegram. It 
was dated from the little village way up 
in the Adirondacks which he knew so 
well, and contained but two words—a 
command and a signature : 


«Come. MARION,” 


When he arrived at the little cottage 
and was shown into its tiny parlor, the 
woman, who held out her arms toward 
him, whom, without a word of explan- 
ation—for he had no pride where she 
was concerned—he gathered to his broad 
breast and held tight to the heart that had 
suffered so much for her. The lovely, 
proud, gracious woman raised her beauti- 
ful, dim eyes to his, and murmured: 

‘* My justice is indeed tardy, but, oh! 
dear love, I was cruelly betrayed and 
treacherously dealt with. Forgive me!” 

And he—well, what need to repeat his 
reply? Perhaps there was none audible. 
At all events, it undoubtedly proved satis- 
factory to her, for when, a few weeks 
later, her manager wrote to ask when she 
would be able to resume her engagement, 
she wrote him in reply that her engage- 
ment was about to terminate in marriage, 
and that her public appearance would 
have been announced as being one of 
those which are placarded as ‘‘ for this 
night only.” 




















N these days when 
there seems to be a 
growing tendency to 
eye diseases, it may 
not be amiss to call 
attention to a few of 
the causes, and also 
to give a few helps 
towards relief. 
Possibly nothing is more important to 

the reader, and particularly to the omniv- 
orous reader, than to be sure that the 
type is clear and distinct. No matter 
how much interest may attach itself, and 
rivet the attention to the article you are 
reading, know that the evil you are doing 
so delicate an organ as your eye, will not 
compensate for any present information 
or pleasure. If you must read badly 
printed matter, do it at intervals of possi- 
bly five minutes’ application and fifteen 
minutes’ rest. But itis better not to do 
itat all. I lately heard an oculist make 
this statement: ‘‘I want to use my eyes 
for seventy years or more, if my life is 
spared, and therefore I am careful not to 
wear them out in forty.’’ The trouble 
with us each is the unwillingness to be 
wise in time, but rather wait for the hard 
teacher experience. 

Be very particular about reading or 
sewing between daylight and darkness. 
It is such a natural thing to just put in a 
few more stitches, and then the garment 
will be complete, or to read one page 
more, just to find out whether she married 
the right man, or study another rule, to 
put away the school books then for the 
evening, forgetting that this use of the 
eye between the lights, inevitably pro- 
duces severe muscular trouble, which 
may, and may not be helped later on, by 
an operation, and of necessity oblige the 
patient to give up the entire use of the 
eye formonths. ‘The best light to sew or 
read by, is that which falls on our work 
or book over the left shoulder, unless 
you are left-handed ; if so, on account of 
the shadow cast by the hands, the sewer 
should sit in the opposite direction. All 
straining of the eye, such as reading in 
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boats, railway, elevated or surface cars, 
or even reading in our homes, if not sitting 
close enough to the light and having it 
fall in the right direction, is sure to result 
in muscular weakness. There is now a 
prism treatment given for this disease,. 
which in many cases will cure, and will. 
always help, but it is necessarily expen- 
sive, and often tedious. 

Be particular in writing, to use good 
black ink. It is a discourteous unkind- 
ness, to expect any one to lessen their 
eyesight, in order to read what we have 
written. If we wish to bring partial 
blindness on ourselves, by the improper 
use of poor or trying ink, that is no reason 
why we should expect so great a sacrifice 
from another. When the eye is tired it 
tells you so, by partial dimness or pain, 
and it should at once have rest. For 
that reason it is wrong, when you are 
physically fatigued, to read. If your 
body needs rest, be assured your eyes do. 
How often when people are tired, they 
make use of their lounging time by read- 
ing, the most delicate part of the body 
then being put to unnatural strain and 
effort. Common sense must be brought 
to bear upon the eyesight. Drawn work, 
embroideries, painting, study, all are 
well, provided we protect our eyes in the 
doing. Perhaps nothing so much de- 
tracts from beauty, as weak or poor eye- 
sight. Instead of brilliancy, there is a 
haze; instead of expression, there is dull- 
ness. The eyelid is not even in its place, 
and the eye wears a half-closed, sleepy 
look. 

Very often, glasses are needed, and if 
so, they should be applied by an experi- 
enced oculist. It is a serious error if 
you let any one suit your eyes to glasses. 

The honest oculist carefully tests your 
eyes before he decides on what strength 
and kind of glasses you would better use. 

Frequently, the application of what is 
known as rest glasses are advantageous ; 
and the smoked glasses, large enough to 
well-cover the eyes, are most helpful in 
strong, trying sunlight on the sea shore, or 
to set off the glare of the sun on the snow. 
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After walking in the wind, it will be 
found helpful to bathe the eyes in salt 
water, rubbing the eyelids towards the 
nose, and using the water hot or cold, as 
is most comfortable to the eye. Brandy 
and water is also an excellent remedy for 
the tired, weak feeling which we all 
know. ‘Take one part brandy to eight of 
water, and gently apply it to the closed 
eyelid, not allowing any to meet the eye 
directly. 

The simple bathing of the eyes in 
water before retiring will aid in strength- 
ening weakness. But the best help is the 
sound, undisturbed sleep of nine full 
hours every night. If you cannot accom- 


plish this, try naps during the day, and 
while sewing, reading, or writing occa- 
sionally stop, and having thrown your 
head back, close your eyes for five or ten 
minutes. It will not be time lost, for 
your eyes will be the stronger for the 
waiting, and your mind the clearer for 
the quiet thinking. And above all else, 
if any eye trouble comes, consult an 
oculist at once. 


*‘ Of all sad words, ef tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these—it might have been,” 


meets with full response from those who 
have tampered with the eyes or neglected 
to see an eye physician in time. 


Five Foolish Virgins. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON, 


IVE foolish ones, so reads it, Lord, 
& Of those who sought to do Thy will, 
Who went to meet Thee at Thy word, 
And waiting stood, expecting still 


To see Thy face and hear Thy voice, 
And enter in Thy joy supreme, 
And at Thy marriage feast rejoice, 
So with their hope of good they dream. 


But as they wait they wasted oil, 
Or thought no need of oil had they; 
How could it call for care and toil, 
To join in this grand holiday ? 


At midnight came the cry—“Arise! 
He comes with glory all His own!” 

And they arose, caught with surprise, 
And in a flash their want was known, 








No inward oil the lamp to light, 
Discernment none to see Thy face; 

The night they find is always night 
When wanting soul-illumining grace! 


The voice to us is strong and clear, 
Be not so foolish in your day; 

You know not when your Lord is near; 
Be ready, then, whene’er it may! 


It is not He that scorns our care, 
Or leaves us in the dark to bide; 

He is not deaf to pleading prayer, 
By sin we shut ourselves outside. 


Till we have knowledge of the right, 
Till we its willing servants be, 

We must be helpless in the night, 
And lost in our infirmity ! 
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, AROLD BLACK- 
: BURN had long since 
4a, determined to marry 

j; his cousin Kate. He 
4 had youth, daring, 

@| good looks, audacity, 
we), and that indefinable 
something usually de- 
scribed as personal charm; and he had 
the good word of every one concerned, 
with the sole exception of the bride-elect. 
But even that serious drawback did not 
daunt him, and at every rebuff he smil- 
ingly whispered back, ‘‘ Faint heart never 
won fair lady, and I am not of the faint- 
hearted kind, my bonny Kate.” 

But Kate Fothergill had a will of her 
own quite as strong as he: Cousin Harold’s, 
and she was not fascinated by the charm 
that won so many, nor frightened by the 
implied threat of his constancy and 
perseverance. And there were moments 
when young Blackburn feared that he 
would never win the prize on which he 
had set his heart. A cool quarter of a 
million dollars, the fortune left to Kate 
by a veritable fairy godmother, and which 
was of more attractive graces to her im- 
pecunious cousin than her own gracious 
self. 

“‘Confound the girl!’ exclaimed the 
youth to himself one evening, after a 
more than usually chilling rebuff. ‘*‘ What 
can she find to object to in me? She’s 
the first girl I ever knew who finds my 
admiration unacceptable; and for that 
very reason she is more bewitching than 
all the rest put together. Then there’s 
the money, which I must have, for I’m 
up to my ears in debt, and there’s no way 
out for me but marrying Kate. Does she 
suspect that, I wonder, or does she care 
for some other fellow? Butno! Ihave 
never seen a look of even temporary 
interest bestowed on any possible rival ; 
and yet I have seen a strange softtess 
creep over her face, a look of misty 
languor in those dark violet eyes; such 
a look as I have seen before on the face 
of many another girl, but seldom on hers, 
and never on hers for me—for whom, 


A Bold Wooer. 


BY BLANCHE MYRTLE, 





then? Ha! ha! My demure cousin, I 
will watch you.”” And he did; but day 
followed day, and week succeeded week, 
and Blackburn’s vigilance went unre- 
warded. He almost lived at his uncle’s 
house now, where he had always been a 
great favorite, and the more he saw of his. 
fair cousin the more charming he found 
her. ‘‘ By jove, I’m more than half in love 
with the girl,’’ he thought to himself, with 
almost comic dismay as he sat looking 
at her one morning. 

He had brought her some flowers, 
which were rare even with florists at that 
season of the year, and Kate, who was 
passionately fond of flowers, had thanked 
him almost with enthusiasm, selecting a 
few of the brightest roses, which she 
pinned among the lace at her throat, 
while she gave the box of scented bloom 
to her maid to carry to her room. 

But after that brief flash of feeling, 
which, indeed, was due to the beauty 
of the flowers, Miss Fothergill relapsed 
into her customary cold politeness, vouch- 
safing only monosyllabic replies to her 
cousin while she cut the pages of her 
magazine, and occasionally became ab- 
sorbed in some paragraph that caught 
her attention. 

‘‘Mr. Arthur Lindsay, Miss,’’ an- 
nounced the servant a few minutes later, 
and he has gone to Miss Fothergill’s. 
studio.” 

Miss Fothergill gave a slight, almost 
imperceptible start, a soft pink flush stole 
over her face, and the look that Harold 
had once or twice surprised in her eyes 
now glowed within their dark, liquid, 
violet depths. 

‘‘ This is the man! Who the deuce is 
he?’’ thought Blackburn, while his temples. 
turned hot and his heart beat furiously. 

‘*You will excuse me, cousin,’’ Miss 
Fothergill said, rising hurriedly. ‘*I have 
an engagement,’’ and she hastened from 
the room without waiting for his reply. 

Blackburn made a signal to the servant 
and slipped a coin into her hand. 

‘¢ Who is Mr. Arthur Lindsay, Susan?”’ 

‘¢ Miss Kate’s drawing: master,”’ returned . 
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Susan, with a courtesy. ‘‘An artist, sir, 
as I hear him called, and he learns Mis; 
Kate to paint, an’ a most awful muss they 
do make in the studio, sir, for mostly I 
have to clean up after them, an’ the paint- 
water, an’ the canvases, an’ the model 
arms an’ legs, an’ heads an’ bustesses— 
how a young lady can like such things—” 

‘Her drawing-master an artist —the 
devil !’’ muttered Blackburn,as hesnatched 
his hatand hastily left the house. ‘‘Arthur 
Lindsay? Surely l’ve heard the fellow’s 
name—yes, it was his picture in the 
Academy of Design last season that made 
such a stir. He’s the man, then, and she 
loves him? Well, then, my measures 
must be quick and sharp.”’ 

Blackburn watched his cousin more 
closely than ever now. More than once 
he saw her with young Lindsay, whether 
by accident or design he could not be 
sure, but of course he surmised the meet- 
ings to be intentional, and on all such 
occasions he took care not to be seen. 
But he was not idle, and his plans were 
soon made and easily carried out. 

One evening, just about dusk, he saw 
his cousin part from her lover—their 
manner toward each other had long since 
told him they were acknowledged lovers 
—at the corner of the block leading to her 
house. The place was quiet, secluded ; 
there was not a soul in sight in any 
direction, and it was almost dark. The 
next moment a thick, heavy traveling- 
shawl was thrown over M'ss Fothergill’s 
head, and, before she had recovered 
sufficiently to cry out, her cousin had 
raised her in his strong arms and im- 
mediately they were both within a closed 
carriage, which was driven swiftly, but 
without any apparent haste or recklessness 
to attract attention, toward the ferry that 
‘crossed to the adjoining State. 

Long before the ferry was reached Kate 
Fothergill had ceased to struggle. The 
shawl had been removed from her head, 
and she lay tranquilly sleeping in her 
cousin’s arms, her cheek resting confid- 
ingly against his breast, while a hand- 
kerchief drenched with chloroform was 
held closely in his disengaged hand ; 
and when she showed any sign of awak- 
ening it was skilfully held close to her 
face for a brief moment or two. 
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‘¢ Well, Mary, how is she now?” 
The speaker was Harold Blackburn, and 
he was seated in an old rocking-chair, 
drawn up before a glowing fire of cannel- 
coal—the only article of luxury in the 
room, which was poorly and meanly 
furnished. The woman to whom he 
spoke was middle-aged, belonging to the 
working class, and had a strangely wistful 
frightened face. 

‘‘The young lady is quiet now, sir, 
but she has took on awfué; and oh, sir, 
it is a sin and a shame, and she a lady 
and your own cousin. You deceived me, 
sir, in saying she came here of her own 
free will. Had I ’av known she was 
kidnapped—for that is her word—I never 
would ’a consented to come here to take 
care o’ her!”’ 

‘¢Oh yes, you would, Mary,” said Mr. 
Blackburn, with cruel insolence, as he 
took a slip of paper from his vest- pocket 
and shook it out before the woman. 
‘«This is a forged note, Mary; take a 
look at it so you’ll know it again. It was 
done very neatly by that clever son of 
yours, and while I hold it he is in danger 
any day of going to State's prison for ten 
or fifteen years. There isn’t much you 
would refuse to do, Mary, to gain pos- 
session of this little bit of paper.”’ 

The unfortunate woman burst into 
bitter and passionate tears. ‘‘ When will 
you give it to me, sir?’’ she sobbed. 

‘¢When the minister goes into Miss 
Fothergill’s room, with her full consent 
to become my wife.”’ 

‘¢God help me,’’ murmured the woman, 
still sobbing bitterly. ‘* What can a poor 
mother say? I'll do all I can, sir.” 

Blackburn left his cousin unmolested 
till the next morning; and when at last 
he found himself face to face with her, 
his impudent glance almost cowered 
before her indignation; and, lost as he 
was to all self respect, he felt the sting 
of her scorn. 

‘‘T understand you, Harold,”’ she said. 
‘It is my money you want. I will give 
you one half my fortune for my freedom. 
I might resist and defy you, for such 
high-handed outrage of the law will not 
long hold out in this day. You havea 
little mistaken the period, and think you 
are back in the old feudal times. You 
were always a trifle melodramatic, but! 
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will overlook that ; and, as I said, though 
] might resist and gain my liberty by 
waiting a little, I would give half my 
fortune rather than pain those who love 
me by another day’s anxiety.” 

«« My pretty cousin, you are generous,”’ 
said Blackburn, all his native audacity 
coming back to him at these words. 
«But it is precisely to pain that anxious 
one who loves you that I refuse your 
offer. As to my uncle, and your amiable 
step mother, they will not be alarmed. 
They know imy mad infatuation, they will 
guess the rest; and as they sympathize 
with me they will not judge too severely 
astep so desperate as that I have ventured 
on. As to your lover, when you are once 
my wife he will readily understand that 
you came here of your own free will, to 
avoid a scene in breaking off with him.”’ 

Miss Fothergill became deadly pale. 
She saw all the possible horror of the 
situation, and the chance that Lindsay 
might really look on her abduction as a 
voluntary act on her part—that it should 
be otherwise, did indeed, seem most un- 
likely, even impossible. 

‘Arthur will zever doubt me!’’ she 
exclaimed, and as her jailer only answered 
with a mocking laugh, she turned away 
and walked to the window—the only one 
in the room, and it was protected on the 
outside with iron bars. As she looked out 
on the landscape beyond she shuddered 
with horror, for not a habitation of any 
kind was to be seen in any direction, as 
far as the eye could reach, and a steady 
fall of snow was wrapping every land- 
mark from sight, and covering the whole 
unknown landscape with added strange- 
ness and mystery. 

Harold regarded her with a half derisive 
smile for some moments, then seeing that 
further remark, for the present, would be 
worse than useless, he said, ‘‘I will leave 
you to your own thoughts, my dear Kate ; 
only remember that you never leave this 
house till you promise to be my wife; 
and you may as well understand, once for 
all, that heaven and earth won’t turn me 
from my purpose.”’ 

He left the room, and Kate heard the 
key turn in the door as it closed after him. 
The day passed like a nightmare of horror. 
Mary Biggin waited upon her with gentle- 
hess as well as attention, but entreaties 
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and bribes were alike useless, and she 
began to feel hopeless; for she had 
unconsciously counted on the woman’s 
sympathy and hoped to be able to outbid 
her jailer, no matter what sum he had 
promised his assistant. And, indeed, her 
despair did so far wear on the unhappy 
mother's feelings that she explained the 
true nature of Harold’s power over her, 
and with quick feminine instinct Kate 
divined that she was one of the rare 
women with whom maternal love was a 
devouring passion, and thus she knew 
her own case was hopeless; for Mary 
Biggin would die to obtain the fatal 
paper that held her boy in peril, and 
Blackburn had shown himself not only 
daring but heartless as stone. 

Kate began to despair. Her cousin 
only presented himself for a few minutes 
in the evening, when her courage was at 
the lowest ebb, and even though she had 
offered him her entire fortune, now, for 
her freedom, he merely shook his head 
and smiled. 

‘No, no, my pretty Kate, never without 
yourself. Such a gift could be cancelled 
the next day, as you very well know. 
Besides, I am now madly in love with | 
you, and, without a dollar of your fortune, 
I will marry you, willy-nilly!” 

The unhappy girl turned away with a 
rage and indignation too great for words. 
There was also a sickness of heart coming 
over her, which she would not have 
revealed as yet. But her jailer guessed 
it, and triumphed in the certainty that 
success was well within his grasp. 

Miss Fothergill’s imprisonment had now 
continued a whole week. There was no 
hue and-cry, as she had hoped; a few 
carefully worded lines from Harold to his 
uncle and aunt had assured them of his 
cousin’s safety, and more than insinuated 
that her absence was merely an elope- 
ment, long since planned by the romantic 
Kate. 

‘¢And Kate is romantic, you know,”’ 
said Mrs. Fothergill. ‘‘ You know I have 
always told you so, Henry; and being 
entirely independent of you in money 
matters, I more than suspected she would 
do something of this sort. So lucky it 
should be dear Harold she has run off 
with—I once feared she was sentimental 
about that young artist.”’ 
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As for Lindsay, he was mad with 
anxiety; and though he knew of Kate’s 
mysterious disappearance from her maid, 
and also of the construction placed there- 
on by the family, he would not for a 
moment accept so monstrous a theory. 
He hired detectives and told his story to 
the chief of police, but he was powerless 
to act; and while the young lady’s rela- 
tives expressed no alarm, he found that 
his anxiety elicited only shrugs and smiles. 

It was on the tenth day since he had 
parted from Kate that he received this 
letter, postmarked at a small town in 
New Jersey, and directed in a strange, 
sprawling hand : 

‘«Come to the address given below, 
on Wednesday night, 8 o’clock. Come 
disguised as a clergyman—say that you 
come in the place ot Rev. A. D——, who 
is too ill to come personally ; don’t fail, 
and all is well. Kate.” 

To this was added minute and specific 
directions for finding the place; and 
about the same moment that Arthur was 
reading it Miss Fothergill was trying to 
console and encourage Mary Biggin, who 
was suffering from the reaction of what 
she had done; and overwhelmed with 
dismay at the fearful risk she had under- 
gone, and from which she was not yet free. 

‘¢ Be brave, Mary,’’ whispered Kate ; 
‘¢] swear to you that paper shall be in 
your hands this night, and you shall in 
no way suffer for standing my friend. 
Hark! Ihear my cousin’s step on the 
stair; he must not suspect. Now, my 
good creature, call up all your courage ; 
it is a poor state of things, surely, when 
two women cannot outwit one man, even 
as bold and bad and clever a man as my 
cousin, Harold Blackburn.”’ 

The words had but passed her lips 
when the door opened and Blackburn 
entered. The flush of excitement on the 
face of Mary Biggin might easily be 
mistaken for triumph, especially in con- 
junction with the expression of sullen, 
despairing resignation which Kate had 
called up to her face. 

‘¢ Oh, sir, she has promised,’’ exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Biggin, ‘‘an’ let it be over soon, 
Mr. Blackburn, sir, for much more of 
this misery will make me raving crazy.” 

‘*You promise, Kate?’’ exclaimed 
Blackburn exultant. 


‘¢To buy the freedom of this unhappy 
woman’s son,’’ returned Miss Fothergiil 
sullenly. ‘‘ My case is hopeless. I have 
said that you may send for the man you 
spoke of, if any clergyman will come on 
such an errand.” 

‘¢ This one will,’’ returned Blackburn ; 
‘‘clergymen are but mortals, and this 
one owes me a heavy debt of gratitude.” 
He had already taken a memorandun- 
book from his pocket, on which he 
quickly scrawled a dozen words. ‘There, 
Mary, take this to the telegraph office ;—. 
no, I can’t give you the forged paper 
yet, you might play me false at the last 
moment. 1 know you, by myself, honest 
Mary. When my friend is here, then, 
and not till then, you shall have this 
valuable little document.’’ 

The unhappy woman darted one glance 
of despair at Kate, who hurriedly nodded 
encouragement, and then she hastened 
away on her errand. The thought of 
destroying the message and not going to 
the telegraph office occurred to her, but 
she dared not act upon it—Blackburn 
was capable of following her, merely to 
test whether she was dealing fairly; but 
seeing the hour named in the message 
was six o'clock she changed it to nine, 
and, having read off the message to the 
operator, she tore up the paper into tiny 
fragments and flung them away. 

Meantime Kate had burst into a passion 
of tears, as the easiest way of getting rid 
of her cousin, and, indeed, her anxiety 
and excitement were now at fever-heat, 
for everything depended on the arrival 
of Arthur Lindsay before the man whom 
he had been told to personate. 

The hours seemed, one moment, to fly, 
the next to loiter on leaden feet ; but the 
short winter day soon waned, and dusk, 
that quickly settled into the darkness of a 
moonless night, was upon them all before 
it was expected. Mary had contrived to 
let Miss Fothergill know of the change 
she had made in the telegram, which gave 
her added hope of success; and although 
Blackburn began to grow impatient as 
soon as the hour of six had passed, and 
consulted his watch every few minutes, 
the two women maintained an outward 
calm, although they scarcely could 
breathe, between hurried fluttering heart- 
beats. 
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Seven o’clock, half-past seven, a quar- 
ter of eight, ten minutes, five—a loud, 
rolonged peal of the cracked, jangling 
old door-bell! ‘At last!’’ exclaimed 
Blackburn, starting to his feet, while 
Kate gave utterance to a sound that 
might be one of deliverance or a groan 
of despair. Repressed excitement had 
rendered her so nervous and wild that 
a trifle either way would serve to throw 
her into hysterics. Mary Biggin, now the 
calmest of the three, hurried to answer 
the summons of the bell. She returned, 
ushering in a tall, slender man of very 
reverend appearance, with long snow- 
white hair falling half-way to his shoul- 
ders, a pale ascetic countenance, some- 
what suspiciously youthful, but adroitly 
aged by the gold-rimmed spectacles which 
concealed the fire of his glowing eyes. 

‘‘ How is this ?’’ exclaimed Blackburn, 
recoiling sharply. “You are not my 
friend D——?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said a deep, soft voice, whose 
tones caused Kate to thrill with the sense 
of joy and safety. ‘‘Our friend D—— 
is quite ill, which accounts for the delay. 
But I have taken his place with all 
convenient speed. You will pardon me 
if Iseem in haste, but I am compelled to 
return at once to my duties. Is this the 
lady? ” 

Kate took her place beside her cousin 
with delightful alacrity. 

‘‘And the witnesses ?’’ asked the cler- 

an. 

‘‘ There are none,’’ Blackburn answered 
shortly. ‘‘It is immaterial; proceed at 
once, if you please.’’ 

‘‘Oh, pardon me, but we must have 
one witness any way—this good woman, 
perhaps ?’’ turning to Mrs. Biggin. 
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‘¢Certainly, Mary will do.” 

But Mary iad become brave with the 
sudden desperate courage of the weak 
driven to bay. ‘No, Mr. Blackburn,” 
she said, ‘‘not till you fulfil your part 
of the bargain; mine is fulfilled, and 
since you doubted me, why, sure, it’s fair 
I doubt you.”’ 

Blackburn laughed, and handed her the 
forged note. ‘‘ Take it,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
tell Tim not to let the next one fall 
into my hands.’’ 

The poor woman seized the longed-for 
paper with a choking sob of joy, and 
having glanced at it to assure herselt 
of its identity, she flung it into the 
blazing fire and watched it burn to white 
ashes. 

‘‘Do you, Kate Fothergill, take this 
man?” began the clergyman. 

‘¢ Never !’’ exclaimed Miss Fothergill. 
‘Oh Arthur, Arthur!’’—and flinging - 
herself into his arms, with one deft move- 
ment, she removed wig and spectacles, 
and Arthur Lindsay stood, pale and ter- 
rible, confronting his bold rival. Words 
could not easily describe the scene that 
followed. Indignation on the one side, 
and baffled ambition, treachery, rage and 
mortification on the other; and in the 
midst of all the arrival of the real clergy- 
man; and that his visit might not be 
quite fruitless, Kate consented then and 
there to give herself forever into the care 
of the man who loved her truly, who had 
believed in her through all, and r@cued: 
her so cleverly. ia@ 

There were two witnesses; for though” 
Blackburn refused at first, a few words 
from the bride and bridegroom soon 
brought him to reason, and his name is 
under Mary Biggin’s. 













A Cobweb Party. 


BY CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 


F all the pleas- 
ing and novel 
entertain- 
ments, noth- 
ing affords 
more genuine 
enjoyment 
thanacobweb 
party. It is 
trulyacurious 
sight to watch 

a merry party flitting here and there, in 
this room and that, untying knots, cross- 
ing and uncrossing ribbons which have 
been interlaced and intertwined until it 
* seems that there is no end to any of them. 

A cobweb party affords a pleasant and 
amusing entertainment for those who do 
not play cards or other games, and is very 
simple to arrange, as well as inexpensive. 
Of course, like many other festive occa- 
sions, the hostess, if she so desires, can 
make it as elaborate as she sees fit, and 
spend any amount of money, but there is 
no need of it. 

If the company is small, double parlors 
are sufficiently large for the occasion. A 
network of gay ribbons, yards and yards 
in length, woven and interwoven, with 
one end within reach, makes the large 
rooms resemble an immense rainbow. At 
the other end are fastened prizes, which 
are hidden in all sorts of odd nooks, be- 
hind pictures, under chairs, on mantels, 
up-stairs or down-stairs. 

The number of ribbons is governed by 
the number of guests invited. 

Sometimes the prizes are exquisite little 
souvenirs in jewelry, silver, books and 
pictures. Just now, when the latest fad 
is spoons, it is a pretty idea to have half 
a dozen or so of these useful and accept- 
able articles among the prizes, if expense 
is no object with the hostess. 

Scarf-pins, rings, bracelets, etc., heart- 
shaped, are all pretty novelties for prizes. 

Where economy must be practiced, all 
manner of dainty things can be made at 
home, which will be fully as acceptable 
as those which are purchased. 
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Sachets of all styles and designs, sofa 
pillows, doileys and tray cloths of fine 
linen, handsomely embroidered scarfs of 
bolting cloth or white silk, embroidered 
or painted ; bureau pads, glove, handker- 
chief and jewelry boxes and book-covers 
are among the many attractive and useful 
pieces of fancy work suitable for prizes, 
Very frequently amusing and ridiculous 
prizes are given, to which are attached 
an original poem or an apt quotation. 

Sometimes it requires hours to find the 
coveted prize ; then, again, a few moments 
will bring the article to view. Some few, 
who lack perseverance and persistence, 
never get to the end of their string. 

One writer says: ‘‘ Cobweb parties are 
not intended for the entertainment of 
philosophers, but to while away an even- 
ing in a novel and pleasant way; and 
they do.” 

Refreshments are by no means one of 
the least important features of a cobweb 
party. Oftentimes the company are in- 
vited to a six o’clock tea, which they 
fully enjoy before going to the parlors in 
search of prizes. At a novel and festive 
party the guests were given envelopes, 
containing blank cards, with a bow or 
rosette of ribbon attached. The gentle- 
men were sent in search of their partners, 
who had duplicate cards and ribbons. 
Inasmuch as no two ladies or gentlemen 
had the same color and number, it was 
not difficult to find their partner. 

Each table had a distinct color in dec- 
orations, and would accommodate two 
couple, so the cards were numbered ‘‘ yel- 
low, number one,”’ and ‘‘ yellow, number 
two,” for the two couple who were to sit 
at the yellow table. The colors used for 
the tables were pink, blue, yellow, red, 
white, green, buff, orange, purple and 
lavender. 

The flowers, candelabra, and souvenir 
cards all corresponded in color, and the 
lunch cloths used were fine and sheer, and 
laid over a solid color that showed through 
faintly. The souvenir cards used were 
simple ones, of heavy, cream-tinted card- 
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poard, with a dainty spray of flowers 
inted on them, and containing several 
propriate quotations, with the name of 
the hostess and date of party. Ribbons 
to match the table were used to tie them 


with. 

Simple refreshments can be used where 
it is an evening party, which consist of 
sandwiches and coffee or chocolate, and 
ice-cream and cake. Sometimes fruit is 
used instead of anything else. Below is 
given a menu suitable for the six o’clock 
tea: 


Sandwiches, 
Creamed Potatoes, 
Salted Almonds, 
Cabbage Salad. 
Pineapple Ice, 
Marshmallows, 
Coffee. 
It lies with the hostess to make such a 
party pleasant and successful. It is es- 
pecially suitable for a merry crowd of 
young people. 
A young girl of seventeen celebrated her 
seventeenth birthday recently by giving a 
cobweb party, which wasa delightful affair. 


Fried Chicken, 
Olives, 


Macaroons, 
Cake, 


Where J Fain Would Be. 


BY WILLIAM F. HARDING. 


HERE I am, the halls are gilded, 
Wy Stored with pictures bright and rare» 
Strains of deep melodious music 
Float upon the perfumed air. 
Nothing stirs the dreary silence 
Save the melancholy sea, 
Near the poor and humble cottage, 
Where I fain would be! 


Where I am, the days are passing 
O’er a pathway strewn with flowers ; 
Song and joy and starry pleasures 
Crown the happy, smiling hours. 
Slowly, heavily, and sadly, 
Time with weary wings must flee, 
Marked by pain, and toil, and sorrow, 
Where I fain would be! 


Where I am, the great and noble 
Tell me of renown and fame, 
And the red wine sparkles highest, 
To do honor to my name. 
Far away a place is vacant, 
By an humble hearth, for me, 
Dying embers humbly show it, 
Where I fain would be. 


Where I am are glorious dreamings, 
Science, genious, art divine ; 

And the great minds of the nation 
Interchange their thoughts with mine. 

A few simple hearts are waiting, 
Longing, wearying, for me, 

Far away where tears are falling, 
Where I fain would be! 








‘Where I am, all think me happy, 
For so well I play my part, 

None can guess, who smile around me, 
How far distant is my heart. 

Far away, in a poor cottage, 
Listening to the dreary sea, 

Where the treasures of my life are, 
Where I fain would be! 
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SHarjorie Lee. 


BY MARGARET SPENCER. 


XI. 


=a = ONGRESS was still in 

Bs. session, although the 

Ye. days were growing 

long and stifling. The 

mu, streets looked deserted 

; and the tide of gayety 

had set northward. 

The long, delightful 

letters from London and Paris were eager- 

ly read in the Davies household. Mr. 

Lathrop listened attentively, and received 

prompt and charming replies to the newsy 

ones he, himself, sent to Marjorie. He 

had left the hotel, and settled with his 

good friends, the Davies’, so long as he 

remained at the Capital. ‘‘ Saucy Jane” 

had quite devoted herself to the sad, quiet 

man, who returned from his lonely home 

entirely changed. Jennie wrote to Mar- 
jorie : 

‘¢ However a man can love a woman 
as Alexander Henry loves you, and keep 
his mouth shut, and his fingers from gal- 
loping over endless quires of paper, I 
can’t see! He ought to be sent to the 
Museum for a mummy. A regular fossil ! 
He certainly would make a first class 
monk of the olden times! Somebody 
ought to pray for his soul these days ! 

‘¢ Remember when we read dear Agnes 
of Sorrento aloud to Aunt Judith last 
summer out under the Connecticut apple 
trees ? 

‘¢ Let’s play you are the beautiful Agnes, 
making her pilgrimage to Rome? Maybe 
all your maidenly prayers and pilgrimages 
may work out Alexander’s salvation, and 
his soul be released from sinful earthly 
love! Whocan tell? If you undertake 
it with proper humility and penance, all 
roots and traces of human selfish love may 
be destroyed, and only the eternal fires of 
friendship left burning! I really think 
conscience is now at work in his heart !— 
but, alas! men are not to be depended 
on; and Alexander himself may come 
boldly prancing into Rome (or the con- 
servatory), and, like the handsome cava- 
lier, carry off ‘the lady of the princely 


blood of Colonna,’ of the great house of 
the Davies’! May Jane be there to see 
that the wedding preparations are befit- 
ting to her rank! 

‘*Surely, the grace and sanctity of his 
life and manners, in these days, will hold 
good the primitive Christian traditions; 
and, while Agnes of Sorrento is on my 
mind, let me add that I think you are just 
such a simpleton as she was, when good 
Father Francesco received her last pious 
confession before she left the oranges and 
gardens of her sensible old grandmother, 
for the pilgrimage : 

‘*¢ Examine your soul well, my daugh- 
ter. Did you find pleasure in his words?’ 

‘« ¢ My Father, I fear I did.’ 

‘¢ «You found pleasure in his being near 

ou?’ 

‘© My Father, I was pleased before I 
knew it. Woe is me.’ 

‘¢ But, between you and me, dearie, 
monks, handsome cavaliers, and ordinary 
well-bred Congressmen are much alike, 
and devoutly worship at the same shrines, 
Thank goodness! my old Dick believesin 
free speech ; and, like old Elsie, protests 
against rattling our young bones over the 
hillsto Rome for prayer and probation. We 
do our psalm-singing and praying together. 

‘Do forgive this flippant self-suff- 
ciency, for my mind wanders with joy. 
Dick will be in Washington in ten days. 
Bless his old, big, splendid heart! Just 
big enough for Jane, and none too big.” 

A favorite postscript of Jennie’s letters 
was, ‘‘ Silence, or keeping silence, is a 
great waste of good things, Marjorie.” 


* * * ok * * * 


‘¢ Suppose we take a trip up the Rhine 
and see Baden-Baden, Frankfort and the 
baths? I’d like to soak in them awhile, 
and wash off the dust of travel a bit. 
How’s that, daughter ?’’ 

‘¢Splendid! Just the places I want to 
see. We must settle down by the twenty- 
first of September, you know. Lessons 
begin then.’’ 

‘¢ Won't you be spoiled for work, Mas- 
jorie, after all this play ?” 
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«No, indeed ; and you are not going 
to leave me, either, dear old papa. Pro- 
fessor told me so, when he bade us good- 
bye in Paris, and you promised.”’ 

To tell the truth, Dr. Lee had no idea 
of leaving his daughter alone in a strange 
land, and fully intended spending the 
winter in German cities, among his old 


. friends, the great doctors with whom he 


used in college days to sing, ‘‘/ch hatf 
Einen Comeraden.” 

The hot mineral baths were life-giving, 
and delightful to our travelers, in Baden- 
Baden. They spent a few days in Hei- 
delburg, which claims to be the most 
beautiful city in Germany. The profes- 
sors in its great university gave Dr. 
lee and his daughter a warm welcome. 
Down through its valleys, over its plains, 
they followed the storied Rhine, as it 
wound in and out, past villages and cities. 
“Bingen on the Rhine,”’ and the deep- 
voiced Germans with their ‘‘ Wacht am 
Rhine,” thrilled their New England 
hearts with familiar songs and familiar 
history. 

They climbed rocky hills, wandered 
through castles, and explored ruins. They 
studied old legends of the rocky promen- 
tories, and Marjorie sang ‘‘ The Lorelie’’ 
high and clear as she leaned over the 
sharp cliff, with the Rhine rushing at 
her feet, and the very rocks beneath her 
whose treachery cost the boatmen their 
lives as they listened to the music of the 
siren. 

Dr. Lee laughed, and shouted : 

“Come down! Look out for the boat- 
men, Marjorie! I hear them calling you, 
now.” 

Their friends declared there never was 
a lovelier picture than that child perched 
high on a rocky cliff, with her yellow tru- 
ant locks flying in the wind, and her sweet 
voice dropping notes like bells into the 
valleys below. 

An English family, whom they met in 
Paris, had traveled with them thus far, and 
had persuaded the doctor to rest with them 
until September, in the little village of 
Rosen. Professor Bartlett was a teacher 
in Heidelburg, and chose this cool, quiet 
spot in the mountains to rest and recuper- 
ate. Rosen was a Bohemian paradise. 
Artists, with sketch books; tourists, with 
bags and bundles; musicians recruit- 
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ing ; students, with pale faces, and spec- 
tacles; whole families, worn out with the 
Exposition. All sorts and conditions of 
men were there for August, lounging, 
reading, walking, and getting strength. 

Merry groups of young folk sat on the 
piazzas in the summer evenings, chatting, 
singing, reciting, and airing their own 
peculiar hobbies. Dr. Lee joined a blue- 
eyed German girl in singing ‘‘Zinen 
Comeraden."’ A young violinist played 
delicious airs, and Marjorie gave them 
‘‘Annie Laurie,” and ‘‘My Ain Coun- 
tree.” A young Italian taught her a lit- 
tle love song from Tosti. He said, ‘‘A- 
song of the heart, tender and soft, signo- 
rina, like to love.” 

A merry little opera was given one 
night, and Marjorie rehearsed with her 
Italian and German friends for a week or 
more, The good Professor Bartlett said, 
‘¢ We are going music mad in Rosen this 
season.”’ 

‘¢Does a doctor live here?’ Every- 
body jumped to their feet in the Profes- 
sor’s cottage. The voice was so shrill, 
and full of pain. 

‘‘Tamadoctor. What is wanted?”’ 

‘«My little boy is hurt! Is dying! 
Please run, sir.’’ 

Dr. Lee followed the man to his home, 
where, in his mother’s arms, lay a little 
boy about three years old, with his curly 
hair matted with blood, and a cruel cut 
across his forehead. 

‘¢Oh, doctor, he is dead,’’ sobbed the 
mother. ‘‘He fell over the rocks, and 
he can’t see me; he can’t hear me.”’ 

The doctor dressed the wound; but 
the little life was almost gone. The 
pretty face did not brighten, nor the eyes 
open. The half frantic father took the 
little one in his arms, and poured foolish, 
fond words into the baby ears and face, 
but it was too late. Hushed and silent, 
and broken likea flower in a sudden wind, 
the little one was laid on its cot in death. 
‘‘I can not give him up, doctor,” 


moaned the poor mother, as she flung 
herself beside the little bed. ‘‘ He is all 
we have.” 


‘*T have a daughter,” said the doctor, 
‘¢ who is a sweetchild. May I bring her 
to see you to-day? She has comforted 
people in trouble, and would love to sit 
with you awhile, if you are willing.”’ 
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**Oh, yes; anybody; anything; do 
as you will. There is no comfort for us, 
none.”’ 

Marjorie came. She sat beside the 
mother, and talked low and sweet. She 
made her lie down, and herself kept watch 
beside the little boy in his white cot. 

They laid him away under the shadow 
of the mountains, and the poor mother 
ceased to sob, and with dry eyes watched 
her darling put away from her sight. It 
was a day long to be remembered by 
Marjorie. The funeral in the German 
mountains, hidden away from all the 
womld; the sad, solemn service at the 
tiny grave, and the sun just setting in the 
West, and the wailing notes of the hymn 
they sang in this strange, far-off country. 
The strangers were all friends, as they 
stood with sad faces and uncovered heads 
beside the dead. Great professors and 
students, artists in music and painting, 
the greatest and most lowly, alike sor- 
rowed together by the grave of the little 
child; and the mystery of death, the 
anguish of bereavement, was there as 
everywhere ; the great bond of life that 
reaches around the world. 


XIII. 


Early in September Dr. Lee and Mar- 
jorie were snugly settled in Leipsic. They 
had been introduced to the great vocal 
teacher and director, Herr Stockenhausen, 
by Madam H , of New York, one of 
his most famous pupils, whom they met 
most pleasantly at the Exposition. Les- 
sons were engaged, and the Herr Direc- 
tor had given them cordial welcome to 
his city. Frau Sigel’s house stood but a 
little way from the old ‘‘ Gewandhaus,” 
or ‘‘ Draper’s Hall,’’ of world-wide repu- 
tation, where the annual concerts still 
astonish the musical world. 

Frau Sigel had other musical roomers 
and boarders. Herr Director had secured 
good rooms on the second floor for Dr. 
Lee and his daughter, the pretty ‘‘ Zng- 
Janderen"’ (English lady), and when the 
piano was settled in its place, the books, 
pictures, and lovely belongings, scattered 
about the long, low, quaint front room, 
Frau Sigel laughed at the transformation : 
‘It is ‘ szauderei,’ (witch-craft).”’ 

The great conservatorium founded in 


1843, by Mendelssohn, Bartholdy, was 
the summit of aspiration to our little New 
England girl. She wrote to Aunt Judith: 

‘At last! at last, I am here; in the 
great musical centre of the world! 
We saw the beautiful statue of Beet. 
hoven at Bonn, his birthplace, and the 
little village of ‘‘Siegen,”’ the home of 
Rubens; the house where Goethe was 
bern, in Frankfort, and stood inside the 
long narrow house, with its gabled roof 
and funny three-sided bay windows, 
where Martin Luther lived. All the won- 
ders of Dresden and Munich, and en- 
chanting Heidelberg, passed like a dream 
before our eyes. But when we actuall 
settled down to work in this old German 
city of universities, libraries, and stu- 
dents, I felt overcome with joy and 
gratitude. It is all my heart longs for, 
and another year, papa says, you will 
come, and we’ll have a little home all by 
ourselves. 

‘¢ The narrow streetsare so droll. The 
old part of the city, you know, was built 
in the sixteenth century. Just think of 
it! We have been to see ‘‘Aurbach’s 
Cellar,”” an old wine vault of which 
Goethe wrote in Faust. It used to be a 
famous restaurant, and Goethe laid a 
scene of the great drama there. I could 
hardly believe it. The legends of Faust 
are still in ancient fresco paintings on the 
walls. My poor head is almost turned 
with it all; and, Aunt Judith, I dream 
of Faust and Marguerite, of Schiller and 
Mendelssohn, and Wagner, and go to 
sleep with Lohengrin marching up and 
down my little room, with beautiful Elsa 
leaning over my pillow singing, and the 
good Herr Director rapping me on the 
head with a baton! And sometimes dear 
old faithful father has to come to the 
bedside and shake me up from confused 
dreamland ; and I’m nobody but your 
own plain Marjorie. You know Wagner 
was born here, and I walked through the 
Hain Strasse, above the old market place, 
to-day after my lesson, looking out of the 
very windows in wonder. Fifty years 
ago Mendelssohn was the ‘¢ Director” 
and the conductor of the chorus and or- 
chestra of the concert-room in the libra- 
ry. You know, Aunt Judith, this con- 
servatorium is the most famous in the 
world ; and as I go in and out every day, 
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with other students, and think how many 
t musicians have studied and taught 
and struggled in this place, I go to our 
rooms feeling very humble and quiet. 
How can such an ignorant child as your 
little Marjorie dare to aspire to music, for 
music in Germany means a lifetime of 
work. 

« You may know how happy and content 
dear papa is here, with nearly two hun- 
dred professors and lecturers; three or 
four thousand students in the universities, 
plenty of libraries and intellectual people. 
He looks so well, and grows handsomer 
every day! He shall never work another 
day! When I get rich and famous, he 
shall be my only conductor, director, and 
manager.’ 

The ‘‘musikfest’’? was to be in the 
winter, in the ‘‘ fom hadlle’’ (concert- 
rom). Herr Director was little given to 
flattering, but one day he astonished Mar- 
jorie with an outburst of praise. 

‘Miss Lee, you will never fail, for you 
love to work. Should you be strong to 
study for years, there is nothing, my 
child, you will not do. If you sing so 
well as now, even, you will make a great 
pleasure to the world.”’ 

One evening Dr. Lee was quietly read- 
ing, when Herr Director excitedly came in: 
“Doctor, I wish to speak with you.” 

“Marjorie, give our guest a seat. How 
honored we are!’’ 

“No, no; I cannot stop. We have a 
rehearsal. I am to tell you ‘der fileine’ 
(little one), that a London agent from the 
opera, came to the lessons and rehearsals 
to-day at the conservatorium, and stops 
with me to-night. He said, ‘Who is 
the tall, fair girl—the soprano soloist?’ 
Ireplied, ‘She is my good, little, Ameri- 
can, Yankee girl; but, why?’’’ 

“T will give her one hundred francs 
fortwo nights in London. I am looking 
for just such a soprano, and I want sucha 
face and style. I must engage her.’’ 

The doctor laughed, and gave Marjorie 
a stately bow, and the Director, hat in 
hand, said: 

“Oh, Miss Lee, shall we decline the 
honor at once ?’’ 

Marjorie flushed like a child, and spoke 
eagerly : 

“You are joking. Of course I couldn’t 
ing in London ; and—and—then, Herr 


Director, I could not leave you and my 
lessons.” 

‘* Well said so. Aber dem ken sie nur 
(only think of it)! I was sure of der 
kieine. Can a fellow like the agent have 
no sense in his head to ask such things? 
We do not study just yet for five thousand 
francs. Oh, Gott! May agents mind 
their own business! But I must tell you—”’ 

‘¢ Thanks—thanks,’’ said the doctor, 
following his excited guest to the door: 
‘* but we will keep her with us, yet awhile.” 

“¢ Meine liebe, gute Schiilerin" (good- 
night, my dear, good pupil). 

Mario Bellino, the young Italian vio- 
linist, was one of the students at Frau 
Sigel’s. When he heard of the London 
manager and his offer to Marjorie, he ran 
his dark, slender fingers through his black 
hair and frowned savagely. 

‘¢ Diavolo / What does he take Leipsic 
for, and Herr Director? But—’’ and he 
smiled to himself—‘‘ the pretty signorina 
—oh! Dio Mio / She is a great singer, 
now! The man is not to blame. So 
heavenly a voice! I have never heard one 
like her. I would give life to be her 
prima tenore or her violiuist! London, 
Paris, and her own great American cities 
will yet hear her.”’ 

The night for the musikfest came. 
Marjorie was dressed and quite ready. 

‘¢Signorina,’”’ called Mario, ‘‘may I 
come in? It is yet an hour before we 
go? Shall we run over the sopran 
solos? ”’ 

‘‘Come; come! ’Tis good of you, 
Mario. I feel so nervous and afraid, 
somehow ; the concerts are so large here.’’ 

Mario with his pet violin tucked under 
his arm, rushed to the piano. The solos 
were glorious. The tender, decisive notes 
of the violin followed the melody. The 
airs were sad and sweet; the rhythm and 
expression pathetic and wonderful. Dr. 
Lee closed his eyes, as he sat in his arm 
chair and listened. 

Mario laid down his violin and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Signorina, you people of the 
North are socold! You cannot under- 
stand to love! to hate! to feel music! 
Mio Dio! I feel my heart throb, and 
jump, and beat! It is your voice!’’ 

‘¢ There—there, Mario, that will do,’’ 
laughed Marjorie. ‘‘I can rave Italian 
fashion over your violin, too! We must 
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go. All ready, ‘Mein Vater?" Hear 
that, Mario, for good German !’’ 

Just where Mendelssohn had led in the 
long ago concerts, sat the orchestra and 
singers of this. Just where the great 
master had directed his chorus, stood 
Herr Director this winter’s night. It 
stormed outside. The air was full of icy 
wind. The instruments were tuned at 
last. Their leader, famed for perfection 
and precision, in the playing of his 
orchestra ; the singing of his chorus, the 
purity of his soloists, stood the centre of 
his great oratorio. The baton rapped 
quietly. The slow, steady march of rich 
notes began, violins, cellos, flutes and 
voices, in dramatic succession. A strange, 
rich melody swept through the crowded 
house, full of minor parts, of cadences, of 
joyful airs and delicious solos. 

Marjorie was absorbed in the great 
music, from the beginning to the end. 
Her voice, like all the rest, satisfied the 
public. Orchestra and chorus alike, did 
well. The applause satisfied the master. 
Never had Herr Director so rejoiced in 
his fair American pupil as when she 
sang to the grand measure of the music, 
with perfect self-forgetfulness and exalta. 
tion. 

Another concert was given in the early 
summer, for the benefit of thousands of 
people who annually attend the ‘‘Eastern 
Fair,’’ where all the book selling and 
publishing houses of the country are rep- 
resented. These fairs last three or four 
weeks, and the profits amount to fifty 
millions of dollars. The ‘‘Passion Musik,”’ 
Beethoven, Lohengrin and Bach are given 
in parts, and Herr Director says dryly: 
‘‘Ah, I must accustom my good pupil to 
the people.’’ 

And so, the year flew by to Marjorie 
and her father. With true New England 
snows at Christmas time, trees bursting 
into bloom, and nest-making birds under 
their queer, over-hanging windows in 
spring time. Violets and English prim- 
roses growing in quaint little gardens in 
Leipsic, and summer's bloom in the Swiss 
mountains, then back to Frau Sigel’s for 
the early September opening of the Con- 
servatorium. 

All this time Jennie had been jubilant 
at Dick’s success; the happy visit in 
June, an outing of the entire family at 


Cape May, and the prospect of a Christ. 
mas wedding. But the mine had a re. 
lapse (as mines will sometimes), and the 
wedding was postponed until Dick could 
be in the East ‘‘long enough at least to 
order his wedding suit.’ That was Dick's 
own observation, when he was called West 
suddenly on his last rapturous visit to 
‘«his beloved Jane.”’ 

Another winter found Mr. Lathrop at 
his Congressional desk, but found him 
more in love with Marjorie than ever, 
He was patient to wait. Some day his 
dream must be reality. There was no 
doubt in his mind about it, Leipsic and 
the Conservatory, Frau Sigel and Mario, 
the young German and English students, 
the comrades and girl companions in 
music, the every-day life of his darling 
was never out of his sight. Day and 
night it was a picture before his eyes. 
Bits of ivies, pressed flowers, mementoes 
of her delightful journeys, letters and 
stray pictures were his best companions. 
Not one lover-like word in all his cheery 
letters ; only encouragement, praise, and 
stimulating admiration. 

In his heart he said over and over, 
meine leibling (my darling); but he said 
it silently. 


XIV. 


A week before the September opening 
of the Conservatorium a merry party met 
at Frau S gel’s; hand-shakings, congrat- 
ulations, and welcomings ; ‘‘ I’m so glad 
to be here, Mario! Did you have a good 
summer at home?” ‘Ah, signorina! 
in the land of song! I wish you to live 
there! The land where the citron 
blooms ? ’’ 

‘*No,” laughed Marjorie, ‘* Das land 
must be Germany ?”’ 


“ There, oh, there, might I with thee! 
Oh, my beloved, go!” 


mockingly sang Marjorie ; for Mario was 
no lover—only a friend and schoolmate. 

The doctor was welcomed most heartily, 
and the big, simple-hearted Frau Sigel 
beamed with satisfaction at the old faces 
of her family and their return. 

‘‘Doctor Franz has returned from 4 
summer in Rome, and we think him very 
ill. He has asked for you; can you step 
over to my room to-day and see him?” 
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‘Certainly ; I am sorry to hear that ; 
bad season for fevers.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t sit up for me, Marjorie ; I may 
stay all night if Franz needs me. He 
is a very sick boy; good-night, little 
daughter,” and Doctor Lee kissed the 
pretty face, and Marjorie hung to his arm 
down the street, giving him an extra hug 
at the corner. 

‘Now, don’t stay all night, papa; you 
are tired yet from the journey; you must 
have some sleep.’’ 

But the evening wore into the night, 
and midnight crept into dawn, and Mar- 
jorie slept on the sofa and watched the win- 
dow, and listened at the stairway, when, 
suddenly, a carriage stopped at the door, 
aman was lifted out and borne into the 
hallway. At a bound Marjorie sprang 
down the stairs. One sharp, agonized 
shriek rang up and down the silent street, 
and through the house. ‘‘ My Father!”’ 
then all was still. She rolled the couch 
into the middle of the room. ‘‘ Lay him 
here,” she said. White as the dead she 
knelt beside him ; took his head in her 
arms; pushed back his hair and his 
clothes from his throat ; rubbed his cold 
face and hands; kissed his cold lips and 
closed eyes, and laying him back on the 
pillow crouched down on the floor, like 
one stricken to death. 

The doctors raised her kindly and 
gently, and led her into another room, 
while the sick man was undressed and 
laid on his own bed. Mario brought Dr. 
Schmidt, the best in Leipsic. Others 
came. The house was full of people in 
an hour. 

Marjorie went back to her father. A 
purple flush had settled about the eyes 
and lips. The sun had risen, and shone 
in at the door. People passed on the 
street; and the Herr Director had come 
inand kissed Marjorie on the forehead, 
and his eyes were too full of tears to see 
her pale face. Everybody was good— 
Mario, the students, the nice English 
girl, Jennie, who roomed across the hall, 
sat close to the door, and attended the 
doctor’s calls. Marjorie lifted her appeal- 
ing eyes to the doctor, and said, quietly: 

** How did it come? ”’ 

‘* The young man was very low; your 
father worked over him many hours, and 
toward morning said: ‘I feel dizzy; I 
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will go out to the air.’ We heard a groan 
and fall. We found him on the step, un- 
conscious.”’ 

There was something dreadful in Mar- 
jorie’s gentleness, and patience, and 
quietude, after the first moments of agony. 
If possible, she grew whiter. She looked 
paralyzed with the shock. She thought 


she could never cry or moan again. At 
first she sobbed: ‘‘He cannot die! He 
will not leave his little girl. Oh, God, 


give me back my father!’ But a calmness 
came, and a dreary hopeless silence. 

The good old man, Dr. Schmidt, stayed 
with them all that day, keeping close 
watch of Dr. Lee and Marjorie. 

‘‘Telegrams? Of course—I must send 
them now, this minute. Not—to—Aunt 
Judith—yet—to—to—”’ Marjorie put her 
hands over her head, and said slowly to 
the Professor: ‘‘To my uncle in Wash- 
ington: (In sorrow, alone—in trouble— 
yes Ido remember—but)— Please say, 
Professor: ‘ Come at, once; my father is 
very ill.’ That will do.” 

A week passed with little change. A 
cablegram came. It read: ‘‘ We sail to- 
day.”’ Dr. Lee lay in a heavy stupor. 
He breathed heavily, and was wholly un- 
conscious. 

‘‘ Vein, meine Kind,"’ the doctor said, 
tenderly, as he smoothed Marjorie’s hair 
one day; ‘‘Do not so despair! Soon 
we will haf hope! I haf known many to 
grow well. He is weary; the climate is 
not of his own. Oh, dear heart, haf 
courage still! I will gif you your father 
again.” 

‘¢But, doctor, how long before he will 
know me—and speak—and I can take him 
home? Oh, he must go home! ”’ 

The big-hearted German gave time, 
and care, and love without stint. His 
own blue-eyed girls were his idols. The 
heart holds its own as symbols of all the 
best in life, to love and protect. 

Frau Sigel said to him, the tenth day: 
‘Doctor, that child will die! She will 
not eat; she can sleep but little; and she 
does fade away !”’ 

‘‘Nein, nein, she haf a great faith. A 
strong arm is about her. Mein Gott! 
he hold her up! She is a beautiful heart. 
She haf a comfort in her faith, and her 
father will come to her again, Oh! she 
haf heavenly eyes and great love for her 
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father. Ach, mein liebes Kind! (dear 
child!) Mein liebes Herz / (dear heart !). 

One day the dear eyes opened clearly 
and looked at Marjorie. She held her 
breath. She laid her face against his lips, 
and they tried to move. 

‘¢ My father! My precious, precious !’’ 
—But the gleam of consciousness faded 
away; the heavy stupor returned. 

How .Marjorie suffered! The sweet 
earnest eyes grew large in the widening 
circles around them. The blue-veined 
skin grew transparent. ‘The little ring of 
her mother’s, that used to fit so well, fell 
off and was put away. She looked white 
and wan as a spirit. She prayed, and 
watched, and waited these days and nights. 
Oh, to have Aunt Judith, Aunt Mary, and 
Uncle Joe, Jennie and Mr. Lathrop, The 
doctor had telegraphed Aunt Judith that 
her father was better, so to give her com- 
fort. She would love to see Mr. Lathrop. 
Yes, how strong and dear he was! She 
was glad she kissed him good-bye that sor- 
rowful time, when he was in trouble; and 
she promised to send for him, if she 
needed him in sorrow and trouble—in 
sorrow and trouble. ‘‘Oh”’ she groaned 
aloud, ‘‘I want him now!”’ 

No one could help her but the dear Lord. 
*« Oh, God,” she cried, ‘* be merciful to 
me, and spare my father ! ’’ 

Sometimes, in the long, dreary hours, 
the little song ran through her heart piti- 
fully : 


“We sail a sea without a shore; 
I on the one side, thou on the other,” 


XV. 


Mr. Lathrop had come up to Washing- 


ton, on business, the last of August. The 
Davies had returned home from summer 
trips, ard the cablegram found them all 
together at the Capital. Mr. Davies read 
it over. 

** Henry, read it aloud !’’ 

Mr. Lathrop stood under the gaslight, 
and read: 


“Come tome. My father is very ill. 


‘“* MARJORIE LEE.” 


They sprang to their feet. ‘‘ What time 
is it? When can we go to New York? 
When sail?’”’ The little group stood 
close together and talked in broken sen- 


tences: ‘‘ Papa, I can go best with you— 
I must go, and mamma is more needed at 
home!” 

‘* Henry,””—and Mr. Davies grasped his 
arm—¥‘‘ you must go with us; we need 
you. Ifeel kindof shaken! Grace went 
suddenly at the last. And Marjorie, my 
little lamb ! among strangers—in a strange 
land!” 

‘¢ Davies, she promised to send for me 
in trouble, but— ”’ 

‘* No buts about this. Yes, Jennie, be 
ready for the eleven o’clock train. We 
may all be needed.”’ 

With haste, distress and dispatch, the 
little party reached New York ; sailed the 
next day on a German steamer. Jennie 
slept in the cabin; the two men on the 
floor. No state rooms could be had. The 
skies were cloudless, and the sea a calm. 
The steamer crowded with merry parties, 
but Jennie’s heart was very heavy, and her 
wayward tongue very silent. 

Late one night, as the two men smoked 
on deck, Mr. Lathrop said : 

‘«T think I am a fool.’’ 

‘‘T like that, Henry ; you grow morbid. 
I understand you; there’s nothing to be 
ashamed of in loving that child. Better 
be elated over the thought than remorse- 
ful! By jove, how Alec loved my pretty 
Grace! May you love Grace’s little girl 
as well!’ 

Mr Lathrop’s eyes flashed dangerously, 
as he looked out on the water and replied : 

‘¢T am rich and proud and humble, in 
loving her. There is no change in me 
possible, but I am not to be tempted into 
disloyalty. She gave me confidence only, 
the confidence of friendship. No other 
man will ever love her as I do; but I 
would not put one strawin the way of her 
plans or life. I would rather live thou- 
sands of miles away from her, than that 
she should be deceived in me.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t be afraid of me, Henry ; you'll 
work out your own salvation ; now you 
are needed; so amI. Oh, God! Iam 
crazed to think of it. If Alec should die!” 

‘¢ Remember, I am a good friend. She 
trusts me, and she shall find me just what 
she is willing to accept.” 

One reads: ‘‘A true friend will serve 
a companion next his God.” ' 

Dr. Lee improved slowly. His mind 
was dull and wandering, his speech thick 














snd indistinct. His right side was utterly 
helpless. With her ear close to his lips, 
Marjorie could sometimes catch the words 
« Grace—little—little daughter; home, 
and—Marjorie.”” How infinitely pre- 
cious! She thought over the message 
fom her uncle: ‘* We—we,” Jennie— 
faithful Jennie. Probably Mr. Lathrop 
was on the James, at his summer place. 
She tossed her thin arms above her head, 
and reached up toward the sky, witha 
pitiful movement of utter loneliness. A 
cry, sharp and clear, in her little room. 
She trembled at this strange sound of her 
own voice. ‘*Alone, in sorrow, in a 
strange land.’’ And it had come ; strange 


| prophecy of love. 


How she lived those days of terror and 
dread, she could never tell. Her cot 
stood outside her father’s door, and nurses 
dosed the long nights away. A veil had 
fallen between her and all she loved best, 
or hoped for. She watched the feint signs 
of life with insane care. Her father 
seemed drifting away from her ; the dear- 
est treasure she possessed. It was morn- 
ing, noon and night, and then morning. 
She remembered singing for her father 
one Sunday, the old hymn: 


* Jesus is merciful, 
Jesus will save.” 


She wished she could sing it again; 
but her voice was dead within her bosom. 
She read comforting words from John, 
and the Psalms. She had known and 
loved them all her life. She could hear 
the strains of music from instruments or 
of voices of classes ; but strangely did her 
ears and heart refuse to be touched, until 
the dear eyes should open again, and the 
lips move. Love’s swéet power would be 
her only inspiration. 

The doctors were not sure Dr. Lee 
couldlive. Professors and students ached 
to see their good friend dead to them, 
and see the sweet American girl, in her 
solitary heart struggle, try to be brave. 
They were so good and sincere, but to 
Marjorie the sunny little parlor was dark ; 
the streets deserted ; the beautiful walks 
gone; only suspense-and loneliness. 

Frau Sigel held the pretty head on her 

d, motherly breast. ‘‘ Vein, nein, 
Meine liebes Kind; do not despair, he 
will yet see thee, and know thee.” She 
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softly brushed the long hair and tied the 
heavy braid, so ‘‘it would not be weary 
to the head.’’ Bathed her face, tied 
loosely the ribbons of her blue gown, that: 
she might sleep a bit, but the silence of 
death fell over the Sigel household, once: 
so merry. 

One night, as Marjorie lay on her cot 
listening and the nurse slept, she sprang 
to her father. His eyes wandered about 
the room. ‘Little daughter, how long 
has it been?’’ 

She lifted his head in her arms, and 
caught every faltering word. The nurse 
awoke, and spoke to the doctor in another 
room. Frau Sigel came. They rubbed 
him in alcohol; gave quick stimulants 
and nourishment; threw wide open the 
windows, for he asked forair. The blood 
crept slowly through the sluggish veins, 
and the poor stricken heart fluttered and 
trembled with life. They raised him 
high on the pillows, and he smiled as his 
little daughter bentoverhim. The night 
was warm, and the long windows were 
open on the balcony toward the street. 
Marjorie was lost to all sounds outside. 
One face, one voice was all she knew. 
Her heart beat to suffocation with joy. 

It was two o'clock, and the night was 
quite dark. Travelers stopped at Frau 
Sigel’s house. A great light, wide, strong, 
and reaching across the street, shone 
from the windows. The house was 
strangely lighted. The path of color 
through the darkness was glowing, and 
vivid and full of hope to the eager faces 
as they looked in at every open door and 
window. 

The first man whispered to another, 
“ He is dying! Gasping! Oh, let me—’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the other, and younger 
one. ‘No, thank God! he smiles and 
speaks !’’ and he almost staggered, like 
a drunken man. 

Jenny pushed eagerly to the doorway. 
‘¢Go in, go in, and you, father. I will 
will wait outside awhile. How white, 
how thin! What apicture!’’ 

Mr. Davies met Frau Sigel on the stairs 
with beef-tea for Marjorie. ‘‘ She was so 
weak.’ 

‘¢Excuse me, my good woman, but I 
am his brother.”’ 

‘‘And the Uncle Joe?” said Fraw 
Sigel, with delight and surprise. 
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‘‘And Jennie. 
better! ’’ 

Low as the voices had been, Marjorie 
heard them. She turned to the stairway 
and with a sudden cry and bound was in 
her uncle’s arms. The respite from ter- 
ror and responsibility was great. She 
‘slipped lower and lower; the childish 
figure swayed, and before her lips could 
move, both joy and pain were forgotten on 
her uncle’s breast. Jennie cried and called 
for water in her excitement, but Uncle 
Joe just hugged her closer, laid his face 
on the golden head, and said: 

‘Let her lieon my breast, my lonely 
lamb.” 

A few shudderings and long sighs, like 
a little sobbing child in its sleep, ani 
Marjorie opened her eyes. She laughed 
and cried. They laughed and cried to- 
gether, and did all manner of absurd 
things, all at once. 

‘¢Let me tell him! Oh, he can hear 
me, and knows me, Uncle Joe!”’ 

They went quietly to the bedside, but 
‘the stupor had come over him again. 

‘* Don’t cry, dear heart, it will be fit- 
ful at first, but he will be well.’’ 

All the glow faded from Marjorie’s 
face. 

‘Oh, Uncle Joe! One hour he knew 
us all, and now he is worse.” 

‘* But we saw you through the window, 
-dearie, and saw your father smile, and we 
almost shouted for joy.”’ 

Together they went down stairs, all 
talking at once. Mr. Davies asked : 

‘* Marjorie, could you bear more good 
news?’’ 

‘¢ What more could I ask ?”’ 

‘¢ Think a minute.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, think two minutes,’’ echoed 
Jennie, ‘‘ but think fast. Who do you 
think came with us ?”’ 

‘¢There!’’ her father said; ‘‘ you’ve 
given us away, of course.” 

“Oh, Uncle Joe! do you mean Mr. 
Lathrop ? I am so glad.” 

Marjorie hid her face in her uncle’s 
coat, and Jennie’s black eyes shone, and 
her feet tapped nervously on the floor, 
and she hemmed and coughed, and seemed 
about to explode, or suffocate. 

‘‘ Henry came with us, little lamb. Is 
it good news? Shall you see him now, or 
wait till morning ?” 


Ah, how good; he is 


‘* Yes,"’ repeated Jennie, twitching her 
eyebrows, and jerking her glove fingers, 
‘* we've brought him, and he’s dying to 
see you.”’ 

‘*T am very, very glad,’’ said the 
pale little spirit. ‘‘Oh, how glad! I hope 
I won’t go and cry. I hate to meet him 
crying like a baby; but, Uncle Joe, the 
tears have been frozen up so long, and 
my father—oh, I thought he would die!” 

‘« There, there, my darling,’’ soothed 
Jennie. ‘‘ He is getting well, and we are 
all here with you ; and did youget my last 
letter, about that old blessed Dick? And 
now I’m going to send Alexander Henry 
Lathrop into this room—poor fellow! Be 
good, Mudgie, to him this time.” 

Marjorie walked straight to the open 
door, white as a lily, with her shining 
braid lying on Fer pale blue dress Mr. 
Lathrop was patiently waiting. She gave 
him both the thin, blue veined hands, the 
small wrists were so wan and slender, out 
of the loose blue sleeve. 

Oh, what an old, old story, but how 
dear! dear beyond all telling! He took 
her in his arms, and the whole story of 
love, and pain, and separation, was told 
without words. Some tears, many kisses, 
and a good deal of joy. 

‘«T thought you might need me. That 
was the reason I came.”’ 

‘*I do; I have needed you. All this 
dreadful time I have wanted you! Iam 
not ashamed to tell you so.”’ 

He drew her face again to him, and 
kissed her eyes and hair and lips. 

‘‘Good-night, my darling. Let me 
comfort you as you gave me comfort that 
dark day—how long, how long ago! And 
your father will live, and you will grow 
to be—Marjorie again, the old Marjorie.” 

‘‘Good-night. I am so—glad—you 
are here.” 

‘¢God keep my own, my darling, from 
tears and pain. Good-night.” 

The door was shut, and the two men 
crossed the street to the hotel. The door 
of the German home, in the great Ger- 
man city, shutting inside so much of 
youth, and hope and life, so much of joy 
and gladness, after’the bitter pain and 
darkness. : 

Dr. Lee was nursed back to life. 
‘¢ Brother Joe’’ and ‘‘ Henry” lifted him 
magically. No love could have been 
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quieter, nor more absolute, than theirs. 
He was carried to the baths, then, by easy 
travel, to the big steamer; then to his 
home, his beloved home, in New England. 

The sad parting with the good German 
friends, Mario, Herr Director, and the 
Frau Sigel mother, was a trial to Mar- 
jorie. They had been so good; but of 
all pleasure, or study, or interest, her 
father was of supremest importance. 

“You will come again? you will?’ 
urged her master and Mario; ‘‘ another 
ear?’ 

“Oh, yes, mein liebe, gute Schilerin 
(scholar). I must have you to sing for 
me at the next Musikfest.”’ 

‘‘Do you think my last lesson is over, 
Jennie ?”” asked Marjorie. 

‘‘Maybe; maybe not. No; don’t 
think it is. Just believe you will have 
years and years of lessons and singing, 
and to meet all these good friends again. 
When we come next time, everybody will 
be well and happy.”’ 

‘‘That’s good. Henry, we are coming 

to Leipsic again. I tell you that, little 
irl!’ 
‘ The wild rose color began to bloom in 
the white cheeks, and a little song now 
and then fell over the water as Marjorie 
sang to her father in his delightful nook 
on deck—out of the wind; when he 
breathed new vigor every day of the good 
voyage. ‘There shone a mysterious joy in 
her blue eyes, and she grew delightfully 
merry and glad. Mr. Lathrop watched 
her, and saw that the little ring was again 
on the white finger, and she fell asleep 
often as he read aloud to the little group 
on deck, and the nervous look, the worn, 
sad, drooping of the eyes—all passed 
away. She was very beautiful; this 
young girl whom he loved better than his 
ife. 

Before the New England stone fences 
had lost their scarlet ivies and woodbines, 
and gold of a thousand leaves, Aunt 
Judith threw wide open the old Connec- 
ticut home under the big elms, and wel- 
comed the dear wanderers. ‘‘ Bless the 
Lord! Praise His Holy name! He has 


given you back to me, Alexander, alive ! 
And my flower; my darling; this is the 
place for you.”’ 

** Oh, let me rest, Judith ! this is good ; 
better than all the world.” 
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In his old, big chair, on the south 
piazza, with the salt wind blowing in his- 
face from Long Island Sound, the white 
sails and the tail masts; the puffing steam- 
ers going up and down, he felt the old 
vigor and strength coming back, day by 
day. 

Never was such a golden October! The 
orchards were ‘‘ fruited deep ;’’ the scarlet 
and gold of vines, flowers, and trees, was 
a glory and a revelation. The hills were 
hazy, and golden-rod lingered by the 
fences, and purple astors royally held up 
their heads by the roadsides. 

Marjorie climbed the slope of the hill- 
sides; spent hours in the orchard back: 
of the house; dared’ Jennie and Mr. 
Lathrop to climb the trees ; showed them 
the haunts of her wildest days, and when 
the shadows grew long on the orchard 
grass they sat under the trees and talked: 
and talked. 

‘¢Blossoms are beautiful—fruit de- 
licious; but nothing is so beautiful as. 
words, Marjorie, after all.”’ 

‘sAnd words, Mr. Lathrop, are not so- 
beautiful as sound; to sing is sweeter 
than to talk.”’ 

‘* Not always. Marjorie, when may I. 
come again to this old home? ’”’ 

‘¢ Who said you were going ?’”’ 

‘¢ But I must. Your father even walks. 
with acrutch, and laughs at our help.” 

‘¢ How long can you stay away?” 

‘¢ How long can you let me, and know 
of my sufferings? ”’ 

‘¢ Well, suppose you come up for the 
holidays.” 

‘¢ Impossible ! Jennie and Dick are to 
monopolize Christmas, you know, and, 
of course, you'll be in Washington then, 
that wedding would be a failure without 
your help.” 

Marjorie leaned against the tree and 
laughed merrily. 

‘¢ Then I'll see you at the wedding.’”’ 

‘¢ That’s rather cool!” 

‘¢ Don’t you want to see me, then?’’ 

‘¢ Now, Marjorie; I talk of seeing you 
before Christmas. Shall it be ina month? 
and may I take you back with me?”’ 

Spite of laughter and bravado, the girl’s 
cheeks grew scarlet, the red crept to the 
edge of her tumbled up hair, under her 
big shade hat. She pulled the grass to 
pieces with all her might, and tore the 
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brown and red leaves in small bits. Her 
lover paid little heed to blushes. His 
eyes were sober and earnest. He put his 
arms around her tightly, and said, in the 
old, tender, gentle way: 

‘¢ Marjorie, my darling, I need you 
now; you need me now. Your father 
says he will come to Washington this 
winter. He has promised your uncle and 
aunt, and his sister and doctor all agree, 
that as cold weather comes, a warm win- 
ter will be exactly the thing.”’ 

‘¢ We can visit with Uncle Joe.”’ 

‘* We can; and it will be delightful!” 

‘¢I must go in. Aunt Judith wants 
me, this minute.”’ 

The careless grace of her tall, young 
figure, her shining hair, her simple home 
dress, and unconscious beauty, seized her 
middle-aged lover with a desperate desire 
to possess her now—and forever. No more 
waiting, no more patience. There must 
be a change. 

‘Marjorie, have I been all that you 
asked of me?”’ 

‘«Why, yes; and more.’’ 

‘¢Isn’t two years long enough for you 
to know me—and my love? ”’ 

Marjorie put her hand on his arm and 
said falteringly : 

*¢ Yes; I will never leave you another 
year—never.”’ 

Mr. Lathrop stood beside her in the 
beautiful October evening, his arms held 
her, his kisses fell on her face, and they 
went together to the house, and told Dr. 
Lee that some day they were going again 
to Germany. A party of three—not two: 
** For you know, papa, you must take the 
baths, and I must study with my dear 
Herr Director, and Mr. Lathrop must 
look after us both.’’ 

Aunt Judith made the wedding-cake. 
The old-fashioned rooms blossomed like 
a garden. Dr. Lee was able to give away 
the beautiful bride, and the old friends 
gathered about them with gifts and a 
thousand congratulations. 

Jennie declared there were forty pie 
knives and three dozen egg-beaters; Just 
like New England people! ‘So prac- 
tical, however,” she added; ‘‘I can use 
quite a number making good things for 
Dick, out in Colorado.” 


‘¢ The wedding dress wasa vision! The 
veil, clouds of heavenly vapor; and the 
traveling dress and hat just that blissful 
shade of rapturous gray that marks the 
bride on a train of worldly minded mor- 
tals.’’ Thus wrote Jane to Dick. 

‘« Two blocks from the Davies’ a hand. 
some house stands ready for Mr. and Mrs, 
Lathrop. They will return to the Capital 
the first of December. Their many friends 
will rejoice to welcome the beautiful bride, 
née Miss Marjorie Lee, whose exquisite 
singing charmed society two years ago. 

‘‘The great event of Christmas week 
will be the marriage of Miss Jennie Davies 
to Richard Harding, of Colorado, at 
St. John’s Church. It will be a fashion- 
ble affair, and hundreds will be there.” 

(Society column of the Evening Star.) 

The science of friendship was a great 
study ; the world of song greater. Par 
jorie was beauty, color and life to her 
husband’s world. He the strength and 
glory of hers. 

They were kinsmen, comrades, friends 
and lovers. Their home was ‘‘touched 
with peace.” A beautiful voice is often 
heard in lovely places, in merry places, 
away off among the mountains of Ger- 
many, and the gay cities of the East. It 
is always full of cadences, and richness, 
and soul! 

Once Marjorie sang in the old conserva- 
torium, with Herr Director, and heard his 
kindly ‘‘Ah, Meine Hebe gute Schiilerin, 
you will sing another season for me?” 

‘« She will sing here again Herr Direc- 
tor. She will alway sing: 


« Sing love! he said— 
The birds grow still, 
And wait with me, 
To hear your hymn.” 


«“ There will you sit in girlish grace, 
And catch the sunrise in your hair, 
And looking at you, from my place, 
I shall behold more sweet and fair 
The morning in your smiling face.” 


“Tn all the crowded universe 
There is but one stupendous word, 
And huge and rough, or trimmed, or terse, 
Its fragments build and undergird, 
The song and stories we rehearse, 
And this means only Jove.” 


[THE END.] 





Che Gap of the GHorld. 


BY EMMA CHURCHMAN HEWITT, 


AINT no use, 
Ezry.”’ 

‘‘Are you sure, 

Janet?” 

‘¢ Sure, Ezry.”’ 

‘*Have you 
tried, Janet?” 

‘«T’ve tried an’ 
tried, Ezry, an’ it 
aint no use. It 
aint no good,” 
she added a mo- 
ment later, as if 
changing the 
phraseology a little would make her asser- 
tion more convincing. Then the two, 
who had been looking straight before 
them, with unseeing eyes, at the rich 
meadows, stretching far away in the soft 
July twilight to the rolling hills, turned 
and faced each other, and looked straight 
with earnest gaze into each other's eyes. 
There had been honest regret in her 
voice—pleading despair in his. 

Whatever hops had existed in Ezra 
Thornton’s heart, died out as he looked 
into Janet Witherow’s face. He saw, 
not hate—not even dislike—but an indif- 
ference that was worse than. either. He 
saw, too, as he had never seen before, a 
depth and a height of nature, which he 
felt he might never hope to touch or 
sound. Then a sudden, fierce, wild jeal- 
ousy swept over him at his own power- 
lessness. Some one whom she had only 
known a short time, perhaps; some one 
who had not waited on her every whim 
since she was in her cradle; some one 
who had never learned the A, B, C ofthe 
self-sacrificing devotion he had practiced 
for her sake, would come along, and, 
with a light hand, would sweep her 
heart-strings, and attune them to suit 
himself. He did not say it to himself in 
these words, this stalwart young farmer, 
for his was not a poetic nature; but he 
felt it all in a dumb, agonizing way. 

Suddenly a thought came to him, and 
A he paled to the lips, and then, as the 
color surged over his face, he—it was a 
dastardly thing to do, but he did it—he 
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said, in such a mocking tone as Janet had 
never heard him use before: 

‘¢ Who’s the other feller, Janet ?’’ 

‘¢ There aint no other feller,” replied 
Janet, with quiet dignity, drawing herself 
up. Then she flashed out, with some 
show of spirit: ‘‘I don’t know, Ezry 
Thornton, as a body must be in love with 
some one else, just because they don’t 
take a fancy to you!” 

In a moment, all Thornton’s jealous 
anger was gone, and he felt himself 
humbled to the dust for his unmanly 
speech. 

‘‘Forgive me, Janet, and kiss me 
once,’”’ he pleaded, in a broken voice, 
‘¢an’ we'll never speak of it again. Only 
—sometime—when you feel different— 
you'll let me know? Say you'll let me 
know !”’ 

Janet hesitated a moment. Then she 
put her thought into words: 

‘¢ Suppose, Ezry, that I should do some 
more trying, an’ youshould forget all about 
me,-an’ learn to love somebody else ; 
it’d be an awful thing for me to call you 
back an’ have you say, ‘ No, thank ye, 
ma’am.’”’ 

Spite of the weight of the moment, the 
conceit seemed so ludricrous that they 
both smiled. Then, growing instantly 
grave, Thornton threw his whole soul 
into a protest of the eternity of his love. 

‘¢ Good-bye, Ezry,’’ said Janet, and 
raised her face for the kiss he had asked 
for. 

‘“‘Oh, my love! My little love!” 
groaned the poor fellow, straining her to 
his heart, and raining kisses on hair, 
cheek and lips, as his strong, manly soul 
would be heard in this one last supreme 
moment. 

‘Janet! Janet!’’ came the mother’s 
voice shrilly through the soft summer 
evening. ‘‘Here’s a letter from sister 
Lucy. She wants us to take some friends 
of hers to board.”’ 

‘¢ Who, mother ?’’ asked Janet, hasten- 
ing forward, her eyes bright with the 
pleasure of anticipated novelty. 

‘¢ Why, some invalid and her daughter.” 
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‘¢Oh, mother! Let them come! Do!”’ 

Janet’s word was law, and, in her secret 
soul, Mrs. Witherow was glad of the di- 
version for her daughter. She had noticed 
her growing ‘‘ peaked’’ for some time 
back, and it had troubled her. 

‘¢ Where’s Ezry ? ’’ she asked, a moment 
later, peering into the gloom. 

‘« He’s gone, mother.’’ 

‘*Gone?’”’ 

‘¢ Yes, mother, it’s all over between 
Ezry Thornton an’ me. Please don’t ask 
me about it, but I couldn’t marry him, 
mother; 1 couldn’t, I couldn't.” And, 
much to that good lady’s astonishment, 
she threw her arms about her mother and 
burst into tears. 

‘¢ There, there, dearie! There, there, 
my lamb! ”’ said she, soothing her as if she 
were stillin hercradle. That was all. No 
questions were asked, Janet had decided 
it, and the changed relations were ac- 
cepted, only demanding first to know if 
Ezry Thornton had done anything Janet 
didn’t like. Ezra exenerated, the sub- 
ject was closed for all time. 

The summer boarders, a refined, intel- 
lectual lady and her daughter, were soon es- 
tablished in the old homestead, and then 
began a new era in Janet Witherow’s life. 
At her hand, through the courtesy of their 
gracious, kindly guests, were all the books 
she had so longed to read, and in Bernice 
Stillman she found not only a pleasant 
companion, but a ready and willing in- 
structor, and Janet’s hungry mind ate and 
drank eagerly of the feast spread out be- 
fore her. Meanwhile, the pretty little 
house on the hill, in which Thornton had 
taken such pride, stood idle, and as he 
went to and from the village, he always 
took the short cut across the meadows, so 
as to avoid passing a spot so painful to 
him by reason of the beautiful fleeting 
dream it represented. 

But at ‘‘ The Maples’’ the days sped 
peacefully, until one morning when Janet 
entered the parlor occupied by the Still- 
mans, bearing their breakfast on a tray. 
Miss Bernice sat at the window with a let- 
ter in her hand, a troubled look upon her 
face. 


‘Tm awfully sorry to trouble you, Miss 
Janet,’’ she said, looking up a moment 
later, ‘* but do you think you could make 
room fcr my brother for one night? He 
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is going to pass through here on his wa: 

to San Francisco, and mamma will nat. 
urally want to see as much of him as pos. 
sible.’’ 

‘«Certainly, Miss Bernice, the matter 
can be easily arranged. There won't be 
no—any—trouble, E mean.’’ (She was 
trying hard these days to correct some of 
her little tricks of speech.) ‘* Motherand 
me—I—will fix it in a little while. He 
can easy havethenorth room next to yours,” 

When Janet first saw Felix Stillman, as 
she carried into their parlor the delicately 
prepared supper, she felt convinced that 
there could not be a handsomer man in 
the world; and, as he fixed his bold, 
black eyes upon her in undisguised ad- 
miration, she did not recognize it as im- 
pudence, but felt her silly little heart 
flutter with exultation. 

Oh, well, it was the old story, only 
Felix Stillman was a little cleverer than 
many of his ilk; and though he, the next 
day, expressed it as his settled determina- 
tion to remain with his mother and sister, 
instead of going to’San Francisco, when 
the Stillmans left ‘‘ ' The Maples”’ in Octo- 
ber, neither Mrs. Stillman nor Mrs, 
Witherow had any idea of the stolen 
meetings, nor the promise given by Janet 
to come to the city for a visit to her aunt 
in the winter, when Felix would woo her 
in the face of all the world, and exhibit 
his ‘‘ wild rose’ proudly to all his friends, 

It is hard to know by just what easy 
steps Janet brought herself to this path; 
but we all know how much easier is the 
second step than the first, and how easy 
it is to find most convincing reasons for a 
troubling conscience. Nor can we tell by 
what unheard of methods, Janet con- 
vinced her mother of the propriety ‘of 
visiting the. long-neglected aunt in this 
summary fashion. Suffice it to say, it was 
done, and, after ‘a certain time, Janet 
found herself esconced in a tiny “third 
floor back,’’ in her aunt’s very ordinary 
boarding-house,—in her heart a mixture 
of fear, hope, triumph and homesickness 
that made a most distressing compound. 

It had been agreed that when she ar- 
rived, she should simply send him her 
card. That this was done with all dis- 
patch, can hardly be doubted. The next 
afternoon, at anearly hour, Janet dr 
herself in her most becoming garb, and 
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seated herself to wait forhim. That he 
would not fly to her at once was a thing 
of which she had never dreamed, but hour 
after hour passed, and she still waited. 
Thinking to make themselves agreeable, 
one or two of her fellow-boarders invited 
her out with them, but she declined, with 
the very valid excuse that she had hardly 


. geen her aunt yet. 


On the fifth day, a mote came to her. 
Her heart beat wildly as she opened it. 


“My dear Miss Witherow,” it ran (not “ My 
dear Janet,” as she had a right to expect), “I am 
very sorry not to have been able to ree you be- 
fore this. I shall certainly hape to do so at least 
once, before you return. Meanwhile believe me, 

‘‘ Yours most sincerely, 
“ FELIX STILLMAN.” | 


Janet laid the letter in her lap. She 
felt dazed and weak. What did it all 
mean? Could it be that he was not go- 
ing to introduce her to his friends, after 
all? Then it all came to her in a flash. 
Felix Stillman amusing himself with a 
simple country girl, and Mr. Stillman in- 
troducing that same simple country girl 
among his friends as his ‘‘ wild rose,” 
were two very different things. She was 
thrown over. With a despairing gesture, 
she laid her head upon her arms and 
burst into tears. When the shower was 
over, a new look had come into her face. 
Seizing a pen, she wrote: 


“My DEAR MR. STILLMAN :—Owing to some 
changes in my plans, I find myself obliged to re- 
turn to “The Maples” sooner than I had ex- 
pected. Unless you find time to call between 
this and the day after to-morrow, I fear I 
shall miss the pleasure of seeing you, as I leave 
early Saturday morning. 

«Yours truly, 
«“ JANET WITHEROW.” 


When Felix Stillman received this re- 
ply, for once he was struck dumb with an 
uncomfortable sense of defeat. In a mo- 
ment, as is the case with such ill-balanced 
natures, the old feeling surged up in his 
heart, and with renewed vigor of pursuit, 
he resolved to try to persuade Janet to stay. 
His vanity would not permit him, for a 
moment, to imagine anything but victory. 
He did not know of the little note then 
on its way to Ezra Thornton. It was 
short, but to Thornton it certainly pos- 
sessed the ‘‘sweetness”’ proverbally ac- 
credited to brevity. 
Vor. CXXV—No. 5. 
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“Dear Ezra,” it said, “cannot you come up 
to town for me on Saturday ? Yours, 
‘ JANET.” 


That was all, but it was more than 
enough for the happy man. 

When Felix Stillman entered the tiny 
parlor in Block street he was a little in 
dread of the result. He thought, how- 
ever, that his best move was confession. 

‘¢Janet!’’ he cried, reaching his hands 
out to her, ‘‘I have not treated you 
well!”’ 

‘*No, Mr. Stillman,’’ she answered 
simply, ignoring the outstretched hands, 
‘¢ you have not treated me well.’’ 

Stillman colored and shifted uneasily. 
He looked at her in astonishment. He 
had left her a loving girl, who would 
forgive much. He did not know what 
to make of this self sustained woman who 
met him on his own ground. Had she 
shed tears, had she even stormed and 
raged, he would have known what to do. 
But this quiet acquiesence in the unfav- 
orable opinion which he expressed of 
himself, was something to which he was 
entirely unequal. ‘‘Don’t hate me, 
Janet,’’ he cried, taking refuge in trag- 
edy. To this fickle man nothing in the 
world seemed of any value at the mo- 
ment, except this love, which, once 
spurned, was now beyond his reach. 

‘Why should I hate you, Mr. Still- 
man? I trust I hate no one,’’ replied 
she, quietly. 

Then taking another tact, he said 
with subdued excitement, mingled with 
reproach, ‘*You loved me once, Janet.” 

‘¢Did I? I wonder if Idid! I don’t 
believe I did, Mr. Stillman, or if I did, 
it was one of those false growths that will 
not bear the light of day. I have learned 
many things since last summer, Mr. 
Stillman,’’ answered Janet, gravely. 

‘¢ And among them that your love for 
me is dead, I suppose,’’ retorted Felix 
Litterly. paar ag 

‘¢ And among them that my love for 
you is dead,’’ repeated she, calmly. 

‘«Then I suppose this is all!” de- 
manded Felix, fiercely. 

‘¢ Yes, I think this is all, except ‘Good- 
bye,’ Mr. Stillman,” and she held out 
her hand. 

‘¢ What did you ccme to the city for, 
then ?”’ demanded he, growing insolent 
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with defeat, and ignoring the outstretched 
hand. 

‘*To see my aunt, and make some 
purchases,” replied Janet, with wide- 
open, innocent eyes fixed upon him, as 
if their compact of last summer had never 
been made, or had been entirely forgotten. 

‘¢ Well, you’re a cool one!’’ he ex- 
claimed, but Janet’s gaze didn’t flinch, 
and with a smothered oath he flung him- 
self from the room and went out into the 
street, banging the door after him. 

Janet smiled quietly as she turned to 
go up stairs to her room. 

‘*My land to gracious, Janet, how you 
scared me! What made ye come home, 
dearie?’’ exclaimed her mother, as Janet 
walked quietly into the sitting-room that 
Saturday evening, unheralded by letter or 
word. 

‘¢T wanted to get home, mother, dear, 
to you,”’ replied the girl, with a tired lit- 
tle sigh. 


‘« Did you come down alone?” 

‘*No, mother, Ezra brought me,” and 
she buried her blushing face upon the 
shoulder of her mother, who took her in 
her arms without a word, understanding 
all that might be said. 

*¢ You can finish Grandmother Morr- 
son’s quilt as soon as ever you like, | 
shall want it next—next June,” sheadded, 
softly, a happy light in her eyes, 

Even Ezra never knew of this ep. 
isode in Janet’s life, for once when she 
would have spoken of it, he stopped her 
first words with a kiss, saying : 

‘*I knew there was something, Janet, 
dear, but it can’t be very pleasant for 
you to speak of it. Let’s consider it 
buried.’’ 

And in the little cottage on the hill 
there lives a wife who thinks that no one 
in the world can ever hope to equal her 
big, brawny, farmer husband in all the 
graces that go to make up the real man. 


“Anf Wiedersehn.” 


BY RICHARD C. LENSKI. 


Sgr wavelets are singing a mystical song 
Of strange, unearthly love, 


With deep modulation and energy strong, 
To all the stars above; 

My heart is sad, my eyes are moist— 
I hear the vast refrain, 

Born on the waters many-voiced, 
“Auf Wiedersehn, auf Wiedersehn.” 


My love like a vessel rode out on those waves, 
Beneath those shining stars, 

And prayer, like a spirit that guides and saves, 
Was hov’ring o’er her spars ; 

My heart was sad, my eyes were moist— 
Still sweet the vast refrain, 

Born on the waters many-voiced, 
“Auf Wiedersehn, auf Wiedersehn.” 


The tempest flew forth from his deep-hidden caves, 
The stars sank into night; 

He battled with fury the foam-crested waves, 
And tore them in his might ; 

My heart was sore, my eyes were moist— 
False, false, the dread refrain, 

Born on the waters many-voiced, 
“Auf Wiedersehn, auf Wiedersehn.” 


The vessel was shattered, too frail to abide 
The wrath of storm and sea; 

It floated, a wreck, on the weltering tide— 
But never back to me; 

My heart was sore, my eyes were moist— 
Oh cruel, false refrain, 

Born on the waters many-voiced, 
“Auf Wiedersehn, auf Wiedersehn.” 


I cursed the false stars and the treacherous sea, 
My heart was all despair— 

When, lo, there returned from the waters to me 
The spirit of my prayer; 

My heart is sad, my eyes are moist— 
I bless the deep refrain, 

Born on the waters many-voiced, 
“Auf Wiedersehn, auf Wiedersehn.” 





Behind the Candas. 


BY PHEBE D. NATT. 


OW they 

, praised it! 

Around it 

were grouped 

the critics 

and picture 

lovers. They 

admired its 

fresh, pure 

flesh tints, 

the luminous 

atmosphere 

that envelop. 

ed it, the glad 

smile which 

parted the 

full lips ; it was a sunny, happy picture ; 
the outcome of a joyous soul. Hope! It 


did not need the name, so clearly did it 
speak for itself. 

‘‘ Christine, dear heart, it will come; 
success is written on the books of fate for 
is. Only patience and a brave soul, lit- 


tle girl.” 

& So he spoke, and the young fellow 
led his child- wife into the dazzling streets 
of Paris. They had just arrived, she a 
stranger here, but both full of courage. 

« It was here Ralph was to conquer all ; 
here were high hopes to be realized. They 
pushed on, on foot. 

‘No; no cab for me,” she cried, 
gaily. ‘* Every centime for models, you 
know.”’ 

On through the gay boulevards, then 
into narrower, darker streets, and finally 
before a door they stop, and are admitted. 
The steep, winding stair is soon climbed, 
and they are ‘‘at home.”’ Ralph had 
secured the little apartments some time 
before, and here, until the long hoped. for 
success should be attained, was their home 
to be. So the days glided swiftly by. 
Ralph had several times before exhibited, 
and the favor with which these earlier 
efforts had been received spurred him on 
to higher aims. The little wife spent 
many a weary, lonely hour, for sickness 
came and the darling boy, who was only 
lent to them for a few brief weeks, stayed 
but long enough to make them feel the 


void when he was taken. At times he 
noticed her pale cheeks, but they flushed 
into roses when he spoke, and he scarcely 
heeded the faltering step which some- 
times lingered so long on the landing 
above the narrow, winding stairs. When 
the first freshness of spring appeared he 
led her out under the beautiful chestnut 
trees, and together they breathed the air 
of that hope-time, which comes each year 
to wake again our youth. 

‘¢Little girl, you need a change, but 
we can hardly go now.” 

‘*No; no, indeed, not until hope is 
done ;’” yet her heart yearned for the 
meadows and trees of dear old England, 
and many atime did the tears start to her 
eyes as she thought of the home and the 
mother so far away. For Christine half 
feared, half realized that the hacking 
cough which had attacked her early in 
the winter might never leave her. She 
scarcely dared remember that her father 
had succumbed first to such trouble. Life 
was sweet, oh, so sweet, though the blessed 
boy was no longer with them. To be ever 
near and with Ralph, thus to share his every 
thought and dream, to be his good angel, 
warding off intruders when he was ‘‘in 
the mood ”’ for painting, that was enough 
of happiness. She was a gentle, bonny 
little soul, not the stuff heroines are made 
of, perhaps, but just her own, sweet self. 

The model was ill. Alack-a-day, so 
little time before the pictures were to be 
sent in! 

‘¢ Will not I do?” cried she, and pa- 
tiently she stood while the diaphonous 
draperies grew on the canvas beneath his 
skilful fingers. ‘‘ More motion, they 
should have more motion,”’ cried Ralph, 
and she set the casement open and the 
spring breeze fluttered Hope’s gay gar- 
ments in the air. 

‘¢ Manning, that little wife of your’s 
looks badly,” said one of his few artist 
friends one day, as Christine smiled 
bravely, and smothered a cough, while he 
was with them. 

‘¢Oh, she’sallright. When the picture 
is done we shall go off for a regular holi- 
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day. ‘The little maid has earned it, in- 
deed ; she has been both inspiration and 
help.”’ 

The meals were more frugal now ; the 
model had returned and she cost so 
much. ‘But Ralph must not run 
down,’’ Christine said to herself, so the 
daintiest morsels she skilfully placed be- 
fore him, and made a feint often of eat- 
ing when she had no desire to do so. 
Sometimes the yearning to see old Eng- 
land again was so strong, she felt almost 
like leaving Ralph and running over just 
to kiss her mother once, and to look 
again on the shady lanes and flowery 
hedges of Warwickshire. But it would 
cost too much, and she never dreamed of 
asking Ralph to go with her. She would 
be a helpmeet indeed to him, and the 
time was now so short. 

She lay on her little bed quiet, almost 
happy, and yet, oh if she might only stay 
to share his success. The baby beckoned 
her with his tiny hand from across the 
dark river; she dimly described her 
father in the mists beyond ; very faintly, 
too, our Lord, but oh, the bliss of being 


just here with Ralph, only to stay and 
see his triumph ! 
The last day for working on his pic- 


ture—some changes must be made, 
Christine cannot stand, and there is no 
money for the model. Ralph rebels at 
admitting their poverty to her. Chris- 
tine stea!s softly out, the little pearl en- 
gagement ring is still hers, can she give 
it up? One after another her small pos- 
sessions have been transformed into ready 
money ; this is all that she can think of 
and the faithful heart givesitup. ‘‘ There, 
dearest,’’ she cries, ‘‘ is another sitting,’’ 
and she holds up the francs to his aston- 
ished gaze. 

‘¢ Little woman, you are a marvel of 
economy ; where is your treasure hoard ?”’ 
he laughs. 

‘¢ For Ralph must not be troubled about 
money matters,’ she has often said to 
herself, and kept her own counsel as to 
ways and means. 

‘¢ Little girl, I shall not be away long,”’ 
he says. 

It is the morning of the eventful day ; 
now are the awards to be made known. 
She has tried, has little Christine, to go, 
too, but strength fails. 


‘Let me know at once, dearest,” and 
she does not add “that it may be in 
time.” 

The hours go by; she has fought so 
hard to live until this day. A woman 
from the floor below is with her each 
rooment ; she feels weaker. 

‘‘If I could only know,’ and she 
strains her ear to catch the sound of his 
returning footsteps. Poor fellow! Shehas 
kept such a brave face, he never dreams 
how near is the end. He is drinking his 
cup of triumph alone. Congratulations 
of friends and strangers fill his ear, but his 
first thought is of Christine, and he sends 
a fleet messenger to bear her just a line: 
“Tt is mine, dear heart; the medal is 
ours. I will be with you soon.” 

‘Hark! What isthat? The click of 
the lower door, hasty steps on the 
crooked, wearisome stairs, a knock, and 
Fanchette gives her a note in his own 
dear hand. 

‘¢Tt is ours.’’ A glad smile flutters upon 
the pale, little face. 

‘*Go, Fanchette, and thank you so 
much, I will be alone for awhile, now.” 

Ah, then, she has not kept him back 
from his triumph—/¢heir triumph. She 
has been only a help to him, and, then, 
she is so tired, and the noise of the Paris 
streets far below sounds fainter, and 
fainter, in her ear; and England is so 
dear; and the boy—the blessed boy— 
stretches out his tiny hands to her again, 
and even the slight sound of her breath- 
ing has ceased. 

‘« Christine, dear heart, our picture has 
its medal. We are free, now; you shall 
go to dear England again. Why do you 
not speak to me, my own?”’ 

Ralph springs joyously into the room. 

The ceaseless roar from the Paris streets 
comes faintly into the.chamber ; a ray of 
sudden sunlight touches the fair hair ; the 
summer breeze flutters some light drapery. 
She looks very sweet, very still, very 
happy. Her thin little hand, from which 
the wedding ring has so often slipped off of 
late, clasps his note tight ; her eyes have 
but just read the words which told his 
joyous news—but he is alone, now. 

And far away in the crowded salon his 
Hope beams on, with the praises ard 
plaudits, all as unheeded as the deep 
agony which fills his heart. 





The Power of Song. 


BY ADNA H. LIGHTNER. 


RS. HOWARD 
with her two 
grown daugh- 
ters, sat in the 
morning-room 
at Beech- 
wood, and 
from all ap- 
pearances 
they were en- 
gaged in a 
very spirited 
discussion. 

“Tam perfectly surprised at Freda,’ 
Mrs. Howard exclaimed impatiently. 
‘Such a catch as Mr. Gilbert. So rich, 
and such an elegant home.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps, mamma, Freda does not love 
old Mr. Gilbert,” suggested Laura, the 
eldest daughter, with just a hint of sar- 
casm in her voice. 

‘Love! Nonsense! It has nothing to 
do with marriage in this age.” 

‘‘Mamma, I think Freda has seen too 
much of Jack Bentley to be willing to 
marry old Mr. Gilbert,’’ Marion said, 
earnestly, for the romance of her own life 
had been blasted by her mother’s inter- 
ference. ‘‘You should have forbidden 
Jack the house, if you expected Freda to 
marry Mr. Gilbert, for Jack adores her. 
How could she help loving him? ’”’ 

‘Jack Bentley! He is as poor as a 
church mouse. Surely Freda has more 
sense than to even think of him for a hus- 
band,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Howard, even 
while a startled gleam came into her eyes. 

“‘T believe that you are mistaken, 
mamma,’’ Laura said, with meaning 
emphasis. 

‘‘What does it matter, Laura? Mamma 
isa master-hand at correcting such mis- 
takes as that,’’ Marion said, bitterly. 
Freda is young; she will get over her 
broken -heart.”’ 

‘‘Broken heart, indeed! I am sure 
she does not care for Jack Bentley. Not 
many girls of her age could have the 
chance of becoming the mistress of Engle- 
side. If she had only known what his 
call signified to her, she would not have 


been so rude. Why, she treated him for 
all the world like a child would some old 
man, simply indifferently respectful.” 

There was a scampering of feet in the 
hall, and a young girl, accompanied by a 
large Shepherd dog, came bounding into 
the room, as if they had reached the 
terminus of an exciting race. 

‘¢ Oh, Freda, how can you beso unlady- 
like ?’’ Mrs. Howard said, reproachfully. 
‘« Put that horrid dog outside.”’ 

‘«Now, mamma, don’t scold! Jock 
and I have been down by the brook, and 
he tried to beat me home; but you didn’t 
do it, you darling old rascal. Such oceans 
of flowers along the bank, See, girls, are 
they not lovely? ’”’ 

‘¢Never mind the flowers, Freda,” 
Mrs. Howard said, swiftly. ‘‘ What doyou 
think Mr. Gilbert called here this morn- 
ing for?”’ 

‘‘I can’t imagine, mamma, unless it 
was to ask Laura to take charge of Engle- 
side.’’ Freda said, with a mocking laugh, 
‘¢T wouldn’t have him, Laura. Why, he 
is as old as the hills.’”’ 

‘¢ Freda, such language is very unbe- 
coming to a young lady,’’ Mrs. Howard 
said, sternly. ‘‘ Mr. Gilbert did not be- 
stow that honor upon Laura.” 

‘‘Well, I am glad, for it would be a 
shame to wound the old man’s feelings,” 
Freda said, indifferently. ‘‘Come here, 
Jock, and shake hands with mamma, so 
she will let you stay with me.” 

‘¢ Freda, will you please let that dog 
alone, and talk seriously for a few mo- 
ments?’’ Mrs. Howard’s tones were 
sharp with anger, and the look in her 
eyes was not to be slighted. 

Freda looked up with a world of 
questioning in her brown eyes. 

‘¢ Why, mamma, what has happened?” 
she asked. 

‘¢Enough has happened, Freda, to 
make you the most honored Jady in the 
country, and the richest one, too,”” Mrs. 
Howard declared, triumphantly. ‘‘ Mr. 


‘Gilbert hasasked your hand in marriage.” 


‘¢Me!”’ all the words-in the English 
language could not have expressed more 
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fully Freda’s surprise. ‘‘ Me, the wife of 
old Gilbert! Well, if that isn’t great! ”’ 

A laugh, clear and musical, came from 
her lips at the thought. 

‘« Indeed, it is a great honor, Freda. I 
knew that you would see it so,’’ Mrs. 
Howard said, with a glance of assurance 
toward her other daughters. 

‘¢ Yes, mamma, you must have been 
overwhelmed. Of course, you declined, 
with thanks.”’ 

‘¢ Of course, I did nosuchathing. I 
accepted the offer for you as any other 
sensible mother would have done. I cer- 
tainly expected that you would be de- 
lighted with his proposal. Most any girl 
would,’’ Mrs. Howard replied, with an 
air of injured dignity. 

‘* Delighted! oh, mamma! I wouldn’t 
marry old Gilbert if he was the only man 
on earth. You certainly did wrong to 
encourage him in such a ridiculous idea. 
Besides—”’ 

** Besides she loves Jack. You see, 
mamma, I was right,’’ Marion said, with 
a pitying glance toward Freda. 

The young girl blushed and hung her 
head, for she had just left Jack down by 
the brook, where he had been whispering 
his love into her willing ear. 

‘* Freda, is this so?’’ questioned Mrs. 
Howard, in tones cold as an iceberg. 
**Have you dared to think seriously of Jack 
Bentley? A poor boy without a home.” 

‘¢ Mamma—I—yes, Jack and I—oh, 
mamma, he is so nice, and I do love 
him !”’ stammered Freda, her lovely face 
crimson with blushes. 

‘«Very well, Freda, you will have to 
conquer your love,’’ her mamma replied, 
and her voice was like the threatening 
calm before astorm. ‘‘I have promised 
‘Mr. Gilbert that you will marry him, and 
it must be so.’’ 

‘¢ So have I promised Jack, mamma! I 
cannot give him up.” 

‘¢You must not see Jack again, then 
you will soon forget him, and learn to 
care for Mr. Gilbert.’”’ 

** Forget Jack! oh, mamma; I never 
can live without him,”’ sobbed Freda, 
with her face hid on Jack's silky side. 
“« Why didn’t he ask Laura ; she is nearer 
his age than I?”’ 

‘‘I truly wish that he had,’’ replied 
Mrs. Howard. ‘‘ Laura would have been 


glad to he’p us all by complying with my 
wishes ; she is notso ungrateful as youare.” 

‘¢ Yes, Freda; if Mr. Gilbert had asked 
me I would not have said nay, for I do 
not love another as you do,’’ Laura said, 
humbly. 

Silently, like a ghost of her bright, 
happy self, Freda left the room, and with 
Jock by her side, she wandered back to 
the brook where she had left Jack, and 
blinded with tears she ran right into his 
arms before she even guessed at his 
presence. 

‘Qh, Jack, mamma says that I must 
marry old Mr. Gilbert,’’ she cried, with 
her head upon his shoulder. 

‘¢ Marry Mr. Gilbert !’’ was Jack’s as- 
tonished exclamation. ‘‘ Well, I rather 
think that I shall have a word to say about 
that. You are promised to me, Freda.” 

‘‘I know, Jack, but it won’t make any 
difference with mamma, if I am. Oh, 
Jack, you don’t know mamma. She will 
force me to marry him, somehow.” 

‘‘Let us run off, Freda,’’ Jack sug- 
gested, his eyes bright with eagerness. 

“I could not do that, Jack. It would 
not be right; but, oh, I cannot give you 
up!’’ and the clinging arms were clasped 
closer about his neck. 

‘You don’t have to, dear. I will turn 
highwayman and murder old Gilbert 
first. You don’t think I would let a little 
thing like that separate us, do you?” 

‘¢ And mamma says that I must not see 
you again,’’ she continued, as if the 
worst had not been told. 

‘¢ What a dear little innocent you are, 
Freda! We will see each other, all the 
same. Iam able to arrange all that; to 
prove it, I will come up this evening. 
Keep up a brave heart, Freda, I'll man- 
age your mother. I’ve got a string to pull 
on her that will make everything all 
right.” 

‘¢Oh, Jack, if you only could !”” Freda 
replied, hopefully. ‘‘ Now, I must go or 
she will miss me.’’ 

With a tender caress, Jack permitted 
her to leave him, and lovingly he watched 
her pass up the path on the hillside, while 
he muttered something under his breath, 
which sounded like, ‘‘Mercenary old 
thing, she is. It will have to be golden 
bait if I succeed.”’ 

The lights were aglow at Beechwood, 














sod in the parlor were Mrs. Howard, her 
three daughters, Mr. Gilbert, and Jack 
Bentley. 

Jack had sought in every imaginable 
yay to get beside Freda, but all in vain. 
Mr. Gilbert was on one side of her, and 
the watchful mamma was on the other 
side. Marion did all that she could to 
entertain Jack, but she fully understood 
his indifference to her words. 

At last, as Mrs. Howard saw that Jack 
would do something desperate if he was 
ket alone, she said, sweetly : 

“Mr. Bentley, won’t you please favor 
us with some music? You should hear 
him sing, Mr. Gilbert—he really sings 
quite well.’’ 

Jack was about to reply in the negative, 
but catching Freda’s beseeching glance, 
he changed his mind, and signified his 
villingness to comply with Mrs. Howard’s 
request. 

“Freda, what shall I sing ?”’ he asked, 
ashe halted beside the piano, and turned 
his gaze upon his sweetheart. 

“Oh, she does not care, Mr. Bentley,”’ 
Mrs. Howard hastened to reply, before 
Freda could speak ; then, turning toward 
Mr. Gilbert, she added: ‘‘ What is your 
style of music, Mr. Giltert?”’ 

“Sentimental, Mrs. Howard,’’ he re- 
plied, with a meaning glance toward 
Freda. 

Jack ground his teeth in rage at the 
glance, and with the determination that 
the gentleman should have enough of the 
sentimental, he sat down, and throwing 
his whole soul into his voice, he sang: 


“Marguerite! Marguerite! My star of hope! 

I dread the day you'll forget me, Marguerite, 
And still I know it soon will come,— 

The festive dance, the rich, the gay, 

So different from our home, Marguerite ; 

I would not chide thee, chide thee, Marguerite, 
Nor mar one joy of thine so sweet ; 

But, oh, I dread that dreary day, 

You'll me forget, Marguerite. 


I wandered down by the little, babbling brook, 
Its every ripple speaks of thee— 

The roses, too, they droop their heads, 

In sympathy with me, Marguerite. 

Ifthis bright world, it were all of mine to give, 
I'd proudly lay it at your feet, 

But oh, the thought you’ll not be mine, 

Will break my heart, Marguerite— 

But oh, the thought you'll not be mine, 

Will break my heart, Marguerite, Marguerite.” 
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A silence of a full minute, broken only 
by Freda’s low sobs, followed; then, 
with the impulsiveness of a child, she 
sprang from her chair, and reaching Jack’s 
side, she cried : 

‘¢ Oh, Jack, I will be yours. Nothing 
on earth shall separate us. Your heart 
would no more break than mine.” 

While Jack kissed the fair face lying 
against his breast, Mr. Gilbert compre- 
hended the situation, and his breath came 
in gasps of dismay ; then, like a sensible 
man that he was, he crcssed the room to 
Laura’s chair, and bending over her, said : 

‘¢ Miss Laura, the child’s beauty car- 
ried me beyond all reason. I should have 
chosen you for my wife. Is it too late to 
hope for your favor? ’’ 

Taking the pleased expression in Laura’s 
eyes for his answer, Mr. Gilbert led her 
before her surprised mamma. 

‘¢ Mrs. Howard, Miss Laura will be my 
wife, with your consent. The children 
are better together. Jack’s song told the 
state of affairs long before Miss Freda 
spoke, ard showed me my mistake,’’ he 
said, smilingly. 

‘As you will, Mr. Gilbert ; but I never 
will consent to Freda marrying Jack, 
never.”” Mrs. Howard's voice was thrill- 
ing with anger. 

‘¢ Mrs. Howard, Uncle Grant died last 
week, leaving me a neat fifty thousand, 
but of course, if you don’t want Freda to 
marry me—’’ Jack said, maliciously. 

‘¢ Circumstances alter cases, Mr. Bent- 
ley. If Freda loves you, I shall have no 
objections.”” Mrs. Howard responded, 
meekly. 

“‘If ITlove you! Oh, Jack, I thought 
my heart would break while you were 
singing, even at what it suggested,’’ whis- 
pered Freda, happy blushes flooding her 
face. ‘‘ Mamma will have Mr. Gilbert’s 
money in the family, Laura will be happy, 
and I shall be your Marguerite. This is 
something like the proper fitness of af- 
fairs.’’ 

A step beside the lovers caused them to 
look up, and Marion gave a hand to each, 
her eyes dimmed with tears. 

‘¢You shall live with Jack, too, Mar- 
ion. Who knows but your heart may 
find its old love yet,’’ Freda said, ten- 
derly, her own happy heart suggesting 
happiness for others, 


















A Story of the Autumn. 


BY NEALE. 


APPY wanderers through the woodland, 


dt In the spicy Autumn time; 

Part the humid, sultry dog-days, 
Yet to come white Winter’s rime, 

All the earth is gay and smiling, 


(Though beneath our feet lies death) ; 


And we drink in joy and gladness, 
With the drawing of each breath. 


Here the maples, red and yellow, 
Flaunt their gaudy Autumn dress ; 
Here the pine-trees, dark and sombre, 
Gains’t their sides the lichen press. 

Here the gray old rocks are nursing 
Bits of drab and scarlet moss ; 

Here the sparkling streamlet rushing, 
O’er the rocks its waters toss. 


Here the glorious clumps of sumac 
Paint the landscape as with blood ; 
Here the ash, in graceful vengeance, 
Rains on us a silver flood. 
Here the purple asters blossom 
On a bank of ‘tangled fern’; 
Here the golden-rod is nodding, 
Friendly-like at every turn. 


Summer’s haze, nor Winter’s fog 
Dims the clear horizon line; 

Baby clouds, like Reynold’s cherubs, 
Slowly float in rythmic time. 

O’er the blue expanse of heaven, 
Far beyond our mortal sight, 

Onward, eastward, to the ocean, 
Lo! these fleecy things take flight. 


«Oh, how beautiful the earth is! 
Oh, how sweetly bright and gay, 

Is the world in the clear sunshine, 
Of this gladsome Autumn day!” 


So we say, as happy, careless, 
On we wander, hand-in-hand ; 

As we smile upon each other, 
Happiest twain in all the land. 


* * * * * * * 


Dark and dreary is the landscape, 
Gone the golden and the red; 

All the trees are leafless, naked, 
And the flowers all are dead. 

Cold and sullen flows the streamlet, 
Which so gayly ran before ; 

When upon its sparkling bosom, 
Far away our hopes it bore. 


Low and leaden hang the wind-clouds, 
Dull and shapeless, sad and cold, 
Where a month ago the day-god 
Poured his wealth of molten gold. 
All the air is dead and voiceless, 
But for sobbing, moaning wind ; 


Naught of all grand Autumn’s splendor— 


Not a vestige can I find. 


And we walk no more together, 
Linger here no flower to cull; 
Loiter there no more to listen 
To the winds that softly lull 
To its sleep the drowsy larkspur. 
Hand-in-hand no more we stand, 
Smiling in each other’s face, the 
Happiest twain in all the land. 


All the earth is wrapped in darkness 
And my heart is steeped in pain ; 
Now no more in cloud or sunshine 
Shall I see him e’er again, 
Till I pass beyond the river, 
Where, of all earth’s words will hear, 
Through the countless ages coming, 
Sad farewell will never fear. 
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OT in places of 
trade, nor in 
shop windows, 
but in yards 
, and gardens, 
Whe beautiful 
MYN lawns and 
country roads, 
on the White 
House lot and 
‘‘Sampson 
Alley,’’ where 
the little 
scrubby plant in a tin can onthe window 
sill, courageously moves outside. 

After the long rains, the spring days 
have burst upon us, each bluer and yel- 
lower, and more perfect than the one be. 
fore it. Every morning is filled with the 
spirit of light, and our windows are 
painted with a glory no man can paint. 
The thousand shades of trees and vines 
and lawn and flowers. Every room, 
every nook, has its spring opening. The 
out-door studios, the galleries, are crowded 
with artistic students and flower lovers. 
The most conventional find the blue skies 
and grassy-edged drives—‘‘ the proper 
thing.” 

‘« Marion, shall you drive in your lan- 
dau, or with your ponies to the buck- 
board, this afternoon in the ‘‘ Lot ?”’ 

“Why, Francesca! A buckboard at 
the Saturday Afternoon Driving Club? 
How absurd! Why, of course not.’ 

Their first spring meeting, from four 
to five, in the White House drive, south 
of the Executive Mansion, was a social 
success. The close clipped grass, and 
the pink and white bloom of trees and 
shrubs, gave the May-day finish to the 
pretty picture. Dashing equestrians, 
graceful riders, and wonderful horses, 
kept pace with the elegant teams, richly 
caparisoned, as they drove between the 
State Department and White House, in 
and out of the lovely park. Strangers in 
every sort of hired vehicles, rode behind 
the distinguished, fashionable throng. 

‘‘There’s the President! Oh, look 
at Mrs. McKee and both the babies! 
Drive on, John; I want to see General 
Schofield’s young wife. How lovely she 














looks! Do you know Mrs. McLean! 
Hasn’t she a lovely turn-out? They say— 
Oh, Jane; look at Senator Quay and his 
daughter !” 

And so they talked, and drove in and 
out, beside the Secretaries and families, 
Congressmen and pretty daughters and 
wives, till the sun went down behind the 
trees, and shadows grew long across the 
President’s home. 

Mrs. Harrison is still an invalid, only 
enjoying the beautiful May-day from her 
window. ‘She expects to go southward 
this week for a bit of salt air, on Virginia 
Beach. The White House is a poor place 
for invalids. Over twelve thousand peo- 
ple passed through its rooms last week. 
A friend urged less sight-seeing and more 
quiet for Mrs. Harrison during her illness, 
but Mrs. H. said, *‘ No, no! don’t dis- 
appoint the crowds of people who come 
to see their White House, just for one 
little sick woman. I'll move first.”’ 

‘¢ Elkins,’’ West Virginia, has opened 
its twenty rooms to the sunshine, making 
itself sweet and dry, and quite ready for 
the Secretary's family, who go this week 
for a little outing. They keep the Wash- 
ington home open during the summer, 
going back and forth, as business may 
call. Little Katherine and her birthday- 
party last week, made the sunny, hospit- 
able home of her father, the Secretary, 
ring with fun. In the hallway was an im- 
mense nest of straw, in which lay a mam- 
moth egg, tied with gold ribbons. Mamma 
and sisters led the little folk through games 
and amusements, ending with the exciting 
one of ‘‘ Going to Jerusalem,”’ when each, 
in turn was taken to the hall and given a 
wonderful gift. Out of the big egg came 
other eggs, chicks, rabbits, and all man- 
nerof Easter offerings. ‘‘Londonbridge”’ 
was played ; ‘‘clapin and clap out,’”’ with 
all the noise and delight of those peculiar 
games (who forgets them?); then dancing 
and one grand march to the dining-room. 
Following the little Secretaries, Presidents 
and Generals, Mrs. Elkins marched with 
the youngest guest on her arm, who crowed 
and laughed as she saw the merry proces- 
sion and the gaily decorated table, shaded 
with golden shades and trimmed with 
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white tulips. At each plate was a nest of 
yellow silk, filled with bon-bons, egg- 
shaped, with a downy, yellow chick 
perched on the side. 

The festival, given by the ‘‘ Daisy 
Chain,’’ for the building of a Contagious 
Hospital for Children was the best enter- 
tainment we have ever had, of its kind. 
Thesocie ty isenergetic and faithful ; led by 
the daughters of a wonderful mother, Mrs. 
Morton, who planned for them suchsuccess- 
ful work. The booths of all nations were 
trimmed with palms and flowers, Quakers, 
French and ‘German peasants, oriental 
beauties and Spanish Gypsies were a bril- 
liant babel of young people. Little five- 
year-old tots danced, and dignified, stately 
fathers and mothers admired, and paid 
into the fund surprising sums. 

The Mendoncas family of our Brazilian 
minister will go next month to their lovely 
home in the Adirondacs, which they so 
enjoyed last summer. The handsome, 
Spanish-looking daughters are seen every 
day on our country roads, in handsome 
carts and road-wagons, on horseback, or 
taking long tramps to Rock Creek. 

Everybody is delighted to meet Mr. 
Blaine these nice days, looking well and 
vigorous again. Strangers have met him 
at the Capitol of iate, and stopped him in 
the Senate lobby, to ask modestly, ‘‘ May 
I have the honor of shaking hands with 
you, Mr. Secretary?’’ One old door- 
keeper remarked to a reporter: ‘‘It’s a 
shame to impose on good nature so. But 
Mr. Blaine only smiled and said, ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly, sir; I am pleased to meet you.”’ 

M. Patrenotre, the new French minis- 
ter, has a native of Morocco as clerk-valet 
and major domo of his elegant bachelor 
establishment, who speaks fluently Arabic, 
Italian, Chinese and French. He isa 
striking looking young man, and entered 
the service of Monsieur, in Morocco. He 
is stared at by the people as persistently as 
the new little Miss Tsin, the Chinese baby. 
The furniture and hangings of Monsieur’s 


house came from Morocco, and they do. 


say, have already been moved ten times, 
as the minister is so fastidious as to their 
arrangement. 

Close beside the Divinity building of 
the great Catholic University of America 
is going up the new McMahon Hall of 
Philosophy. ‘The correr-stone was laid 


with imposing ceremonies. Cardinal Gib. 
bons delivered an address, and arch- 
bishops, bishops, rectors and officials 
were present. The prelates and priests in 
vestments, preceded by the students of 
the Paulists College, chanted Psalms, as 
a part of the exercises. 

Father McMahon was a pastor of St, 
Andrews Church in New York. By the 
prudent investment in real estate of a 
legacy, he has become quite rich. He 
pre ented to the university a good half 
million, and the great granite building, 
built with his gift, will be called ‘‘ The 
McMahon Hall of Philosophy.” He is 
to have a permanent home in the univer- 
sity, having resigned his pastorate in 
New York. Hisscholarly tastes will find 
pleasure in the new life. His beautiful 
library of 10,000 books, he has also given 
the university. Granite and blue stone 
will form the walls. The centre of the 
building will rise a story higher than the 
wings, and will be surmounted by a statue 
of Christ made in Rome, ‘‘ The Light of 
the World.” 

Lecture halls and rooms devoted to art, 
philosophy, philology and all scientific 
research; an assembly hall, seating 600 
people; a laboratory for historical research, 
and a photographic laboratory. 

Distinguished specialists from the most 
famous universities of the North will fill 
the chairs. Everybody knows of the 
university building now complete, the 
gift of Miss Gwendolin Caldweii, whose 
life-size portrait hangs in the reception 
room. Her face is intellectual and clear- 
cut; her figure leaning against the arm 
of the sofa, graceful and womanly. The 
interior of the college is very finely finished 
in light woods, the paintings and statuary 
superb. 

But wealth cannot buy the outside ten- 
ants of this beautiful place. As we drove 
through the grounds a week ago the trees 
were alive with song birds; the sweet 
sounds were blown toward the busy city, 
like strains of symphonies! The Soldiers’ 
Home grounds lie next the fence on the 
west, and all the magnificence of gnarled 
and rugged old trees, the beauty of peach, 
apple and pear orchards, the grace and 
royalty of willows and poplars, adorned 
the big park (more like a forest than 4 
laid-out park); fit for Robin Hood and 
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his merry men. A wide belt of trees 
divide the home from the road, and form 
the western entrance from the city. 

Five hundred acres of land are wooded 
with trees of every variety, and twenty 
miles of beautifully kept driveways wind 
over these acres, to be enjoyed by the 
residents and visitors of the Capital. 
One thousand old soldiers live at the 
Home ; a goodly share are in the hospital, 
a fine new building, overlooking the city, 
the river, beyond Alexandria the hills of 
Maryland and Virginia, to the right and 
left. 

Librarian Crescey was rummaging 
among some old volumes the other day, 
and found a Senate document of the year 
1826. A faded scrap of paper fell from 
its leaves. It proved to be from the pen 
of Senator Hayne, of South Carolina. 
For over sixty years this little scrap of 
paper had been tucked away in this musty 
old volume. Mr. Hayne, in 1830, made 
the speech on the Calhoun doctrine, to 
which Daniel Webster replied. His great 
argument gained him renown and fresh 
laurels. 

The old documents are row being over- 
hauled, and quite an excitement prevails 
in the old departinent of ‘‘ odd volumes.” 

A long time ago, when Mr. Mathews’ 
name was sent in by President Hayes, for 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, Senator Frye declared he would 
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ity to know how each Senator did vote. 
All seemed to be decided upon except 
Mr. Frye. 

One friend was determined to find out ; 
so he casually remarked : 

‘¢ Well, Frye, you’re a fine one.” 

‘¢Why; what’s the matter? ’”’ inquired 
Senator Frye in sharp, quick tones. 

‘‘I thought you told me you would not 
vote for Mathews’ confirmation?’’ 

‘¢ Well, I didn’t, either! I didn’t vote 
for him.’’ 

‘¢ Thank you, Senator; that was all I 
wanted to know.’”’ The friend walked off. 

Our Russian relief ship, Lynehead, is 
all ready to sail. The Capital, through 
the Red Cross Society, contributed the 
money for her chartering. She carries 
116,357 bushels of corn, and 500 sacks of 
flour. She goes direct to St. Petersburg, 
to unload at the most convenient port for 
shipment to the famine district. Miss 
Morris, one of the Red Cross Society, will 
sail this week, and meet the Lynehead at 
St. Petersburg, and superintend the dis- 
tribution. 

The earnest Clara Barton and her com- 
rades have been doing good work among us. 
The meetings have been very enthusiastic, 
ard manya dollar has been given by the 
little school children, and many Easter 
offerings have gone into flour for the desti- 
tute of Russia. 

MARGARET SPENCER. 
Washington, D. C., May, 1892. 


BY CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY. 


AVE you found the heavenly light ? 
Pass it on! 


Souls are going in the night, 
Daylight gone ; 
Hold thy lighted lamp on high, 
Be a star in some one’s sky, 
He may live who else would die— 
Pass it on! 








Be not selfish in thy greed 
Pass it on! 
Look upon your brother’s need, 
Pass it on! 
Live for self, you live in vain, 
Live for Christ, you live again; 
Live for Him, with Him you reign,— 
Pass it on! 


















Choosing a Summer Pome. 


BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 


N choosing that 
which shall be the 
family home for the 
summer, there are 

mee three things 

particularly to 

be considered. 

First, There 

is the general 

health of the 

family. Sec- 

ond, The ab- 

solute cer- 

tainty of obtaining all the creature-com- 

forts to which the family has been accus- 

tomed; and, third, The family prefer- 

ences, whether for seashore, mountain or 

country. 

, To meet satisfactorily all these require- 

ments is, indeed, a difficult task, and the 

home mother or the father to whichsoever 

may fall this work would do well to set 

about the task early in the season, con- 

fident that ‘‘the’’ place will be found 
none too soon. 

There are many, many ‘‘ summer re- 
sorts’’ in which cottages are to let, 
furnished, for the season, at a com- 
paratively low price, and every year 
thousands of families occupy them. 

In many cases a most healthful, enjoy- 
able summer is spent, and there is no fault 
to be found with the summer home—all 
is pleasant, healthful and convenient. 

That is one side of the medal. The 
other is far less attractive. In how many 
cases of hiring these summer homes is 
there sickness in the family upon the re- 
turn to the city in the fall? How often 
is the following winter a nightmare of 
malaria, or its hideous cousin typhoid ? 
How often does the following fall bring 
rheumatism or neuralgia? 

But how shall all these things be avoid- 
ed? First, one must visit the place, re- 
gardless of the allurements of circulars 
and guide- books, and actually determine 
the sanitary properties for one’s self. 

Be sure that the water supply is pure as 
unfiltered water can be. Itshould be ab- 
solutely odorless, and utterly devoid of 


taste. Find out from whence the ice is 
obtained and, if possible, see that itis 
clear and devoid of smell. 

The drainage should be perfect, leaving 
nothing to the freshening properties of 
out door air. 

The house itself should be quite free 
from leakage, so that rheumatism gets no 
chance at all. 

Lastly, in the health consideration, 
comes the important question of physical 
peculiarities. It not infrequently hap. 
pens that mountain air, that panacea for 
consumptives, or those subject to lung 
colds, entirely disagrees with these same 
people. And entirely unaware of the 
possibility of harm, a family with narrow- 
chested daughters will go to the moun- 
tains, and persistently remain there, al- 
though the girls are manifestly less thriv- 
ing than in town. 

‘¢You will feel the benefit when you 
return in the fall,’’ is the fallacy which 
lures and leads the family into remain- 
ing. 

Find out if there are those in the family 
who feel neuralgia near salt water. And, 
when all the family peculiarities have been 
gauged from past experiences, do not rest 
until the proper place is found most con- 
ducive to health. 

Next, be sure that it is possible to obtain 
all the little things to which the home 
members have been accustomed. Be cer- 
tain that ‘‘ help’’ can be persuaded to go 
along without the probability of desertion 
in a week on account of home-sickness 
and lack of church facilities. 

See if ice will be delivered daily, if 
milk, butter, etc., are easily obtainable; 
at the seashore there is sometimes trouble 
about this. 

Find out if washing can be put out of 
the house, if desired, and if the meat and 
grocery supply is as good as in the city. 

It seems absurd after such a rigid 
enumeration of the ‘must haves”’ to 
speak of family preferences. Yet it 1s 
entirely possible to take a choice of sum- 
mer home from many hundreds that have - 
all the stated requirements. 
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Perhaps there is some one in the family the tastes and desires of those for whom 








who is particularly fond of horseback rid- the summer home is selected. - 
ing or driving, and in that case, if the Take with you by way of baggage a fil- “a 

family purse will admit, it is pleasant to ter, and use it. And if you can bring of 
select a home near which there is a yourself to the use of boiled milk, by all A 
‘friendly farm-house, the owner of which means boil the entire daily supply. a 
is willing to loan old Betsy or Jim for a There are many other thi:.gs yet un- i 

small sum per hour. enumerated, but those who seek to know a 





If there is a family fad for boating, by some of the things that have found favor 
all means locate within at least a mile of with others, may be glad to read the fore- 
astream, and in every other way cater to RE 
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om BY M.£A. O’NEILL.{§ = gill! cian, . coe ’ 
ap ren wre = 4 at me: Bltuls we BeOr some wena ? 
Qonexy, and in my chamber, They dream not of little hillocks, 
I hear through the echoing hall In that grave-yard far away; ¢ 
The night winds hoarse, low sobbing, But I see them just as clearly “2 
And the rain-drops as they fall. As that dreary winter day. ; 
And the street-lamps throw on the ceiling ‘ 
Such fantastic weird-like forms, Eleven years—or is it twenty ? om 
As the shadows from the outside Can it be that time has flown? i. 
Wave to and fro in the storm. Our brown-eyed girl a maiden fair 
By this time would have grown. 
Did I say that I was lonely? And our winsome little baby, 
Though the darkness gathers fast, Ere she learned this speech of ours, | 
And o’er my chamber entrance God called to walk the shining streets, 2! 
No mortal foot has passed ; To dwell in blissful bowers, | 
I hear no stir mid the darkness, 
But the rush of wind and rain; And a fair-faced woman enters, .| 
No rustle of little garments— Though no step falls on the floor; % | 
And yet, they are with me again. Comes with them to cheer my sorrow, y 
As she did in days of yore. i 
For I seem to feel their presence, Tells me, though no word is spoken, = 
Though no sound disturbs the air ; Of that blissful life above, 
I stretch my arms to greet them— Where the ransomed and the angels an 
Ah! my darlings, are you there ? Evermore dwell in God’s love. T 
Little arms caress me fondly, e| 
Baby lips press cheek and brow; They come to me from Heaven, 5 | 
And the night has grown so peaceful, Their loving looks seek mine ; % 
For my heart is thankful now. For love can reach beyond the grave, ft 
And teach us faith divine. si i 
Not the two, who sweetly sleeping, Ah! no—through storm and darkness, ~ 
Said their prayers at sunset’s glow, My vigil is not lone ; ‘9 i 
Dreamland brings to them bright visions— Lost faces come to greet me, 1 
Children’s hearts are free from woe. The night brings back my own. % | 
| 
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Chat Robbie Div for His Country. 
A FOURTH OF JULY STORY. 


BY JUDITH SPENCER. 


ma had a tiny 
house down 
near the fac- 
tories, be- 
cause there 
was no other 
place where 
they could af- 
ford to live. 
Robbie's fa- 
ther had died some years before; and 
though mamma gave music lessons, she 
found time to teach Robbie his lessons as 
well, and to make them as interesting as 
his play. 

Robbie was studying American history 
now, for he was nine years old; and he 
had just come to the War of Independ- 
ence, and mamma had explained how the 
brave men loved their country, and why 
they had fought so well for the great cause 
of freedom and of right. 

‘¢T wish I could do something for my 
country,’’ said Robbie. 

‘‘And so you can,’’ said mamma. 

‘« But there is no war now, and they 
wouldn’t want little boys to fight, any 
way.” 

‘¢ There is always a war between right 
and wrong,’’ said mamma, ‘‘and every 
time that you do a good and generous ac- 
tion, you are doing something for your 
country. A little boy who is always 
ready to help others, and who avoids 
everything that he knows his mamma 
would not wish him to do, will grow up 
into a good, brave man, such as our coun- 
try always needs.”’ 

Fourth of July soon came, and Robbie 
was as happy a little boy as could any- 
where be found. He had begged to have 
some fire-crackers, and mamma, although 
rather afraid of them herself, had given 
him a generous supply, and now she sat 
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watching him as he played in the small 
courtyard before their door. 

With his mind quite full of his history 
lessons, and the meaning of the day, he 
planned his play into a miniature battle, 
and threw up little mounds of earth, in 
which he fixed the fire-crackers like can- 
nons, ranging others in rows behind the 
earthworks, and calling the yellow ones 
‘¢ Yankee soldiers,’’ and the red ones 
‘¢ Britishers.’’ 

Then the battle began, and eh, such a 
popping and sissing and smell of gun- 
powder! The little dirt fortifications 
were soon all ploughed up, and fragments 
of guns, and Britishers, and Yankees 
strewed the ground. 

‘¢ Hurrah! mamma,’’ cried Robbie. 
‘‘Hurrah for independence and freedom! 
We've fought Bunker Hill over again, 
and beaten ’em all to pieces!” 

While they were eating dinner, a mes- 
senger brought a note for mamma, telling 
her of the illness of one of her pupils, 
who was to have played in a duet ata 
musicale, arranged for the following day. 
Of course, it was necessary to arrange at 
once for some other pupil to take her 
place, and Robbie, who did not like these 
hurried trips through the hot streets, 
begged to be left at home. 

«* But, Robbie, I hate to leave you here 
alone on the Fourth of July,” said mam- 
ma; ‘if anything should happen—” 

‘¢ But nothing is going to happen,” he 
urged. ‘I'll be good, and I won't even 
go outside the gate.”’ 

It was very warm, too, and mamma knew 
that she could go more quickly alone, 80 
she kissed her little boy and started off 
leaving him at play in the courtyard. Bat 
after awhile Robbie felt lonely, and wished 
he had someone to play with now ; thenhe 
remembered that he had ten cents in his - 
pocket, and the store was only two blocks 
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away—and ten cents would buy such a 
lot ! 

Bat, then, he had said that he would 
not go outside of the gate; and ifhe broke 
his word he would displease mamma. 

But he thought it was ‘‘ awful lonely,”’ 
and it seemed like Sunday, with the fac- 
tories all shut up. On week-days he 
could see the men working, through the 
open windows. What lots of windows 
there were! and he began to count 
them. 

All at once he saw something curious, 
like a thin, bright point of flame. Fire / 
the factory was on fire! Oh, why didn’t 
somebody come! but there was not a soul 
in sight! Two blocks away was the fire- 
alarm, and Robbie knew how to give the 
signal, for mamma had showed him all 
about it once. 

These thoughts flashed through his 
mind as he ran with all his speed to the 
signal-box, and, with throbbing heart, 
sent out the alarm. 

Then he waited in eager impatience, 
fearing that the factory would all be 
burned before the engines came. He 
heard them coming, at last ; a great noise, 
first of horses’ hoofs and of bells, and 
then loud shouting as they came dashing 
around the corner and down the street. 

‘‘Tt’s the factory—down there! down 
there!’’ screamed Robbie, his . clear 
young voice rising above all the clamor. 

The engines dashed by, and Robbie 
started to follow, when something heavy 
struck him, and he fell. Oh, the pain in 
his arm—the confusion—the darkness— 

Just then mamma came hurrying down 
the street. The engines had startled her, 
and she was anxious about Robbie; but 
seeing the crowd which had now gath- 
ered about the insensible boy, she paused 
to ask, breathlessly : 

‘*Ts any one hurt ?”’ 

“‘Yes’m; the plucky little feller that 
sent the alarm; he got knocked down 
somehow, an’ he’s fainted.”’ 

‘* Let me see him, quick !” 

The crowd respectfully made way for 
her, and, as she saw the still little figure, 
she cried : 

ef Robbie! my poor, brave little 
son !’’ 

That evening, when Robbie was sitting 
bolstered up in bed, he declared, bravely, 


that ‘‘his broken arm didn’t hurt one bit 
since the doctor had mended it.” And 
now he was eagerly telling mamma how 


he had seen the first little flame, and had ° 


run to give the alarm. 

‘IT told you I wouldn’t go out of the 
gate, and then I did go—was it wrong, 
mamma?” 

‘* No, dear; it was right, because you 
went to help another, in trying to save 
valuable property.’ 

‘* But if 1 had gone out just to get some 
fire-crackers for myself, that wouldn’t 
have been right, would it?’”’ 

‘« No, for that was something you knew 
that mamma would not like you to do. 
You see the difference, Robbie ?”’ 

‘« Yes, mamma; and the fire is really 
all put out ?”’ 

‘< Yes, for the engines came so soon 
that very little damage had been 
done.” 

‘*Wasn’t it funny; I really did do 
something for my country, and on Fourth 
of July, too! ’’ said Robbie, happily. 

‘¢ Hark,’’ said mamma, the door-bell is 
ringing ; I will be back soon.”’ 

A middle-aged man was standing at 
the door. 

‘‘Are you the mother of that fine, little 
boy who saved my factory to-day?’’ he 
asked. 

‘* His name is Robbie, isn’t it? How 
is he? Arm broken, poor, little fellow ! 
I shall pay the doctor's bill myself; my 
dear madam I insist. 

‘« Has Robbie any bank account? No? 
Then it is time he had one started, and 
here is something for a beginning. My 
dear madam, you have no right to refuse 
alittle present to your son. Why, that 
boy has saved me thousands of dollars, 
and I don’t mean to lose sight of him in 
the future, either. 

‘‘That watchman of mine left the 
premises at noon, and hasn’t been heard 
from since ! 

‘¢ Don’t thank me, madam; the debt 
is on my side still. I am coming to see 
Robbie in a day or two, if I may. He 
is a bright boy, madam, and will make a 
fine man. Good-night.” 

And the factory owner disappeared in 
the darkness, leaving mamma with a fifty 
dollar note in her hand, for the beginning 
of Robbie’s bank account. 
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@ Fashions. . 





A Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 





XTREMES MEXT,” says the 

. wisdom of nations. Never 

was this proverb more fully 

illustrated than in modern 

fashions. Extremes appear in 

everything. Dresses are long 

to sweeping, but underskirts 

are quite short; the conse- 

quence is, all dresses have to be lined, and then 

they are easily taken up; you have only to take 

your skirt up in your hand, just upon the middle 

seam at the back, and raise it slightly. The 

absence of any foundation-skirt, or long under- 
skirt, greatly simplifies matters. 

Bodices are either perfectly plain and clinging, 
or quite loose and full. 

On one hand we have the Princess dress, per- 
fectly mouid ing the figure, without one plait, ex- 
cept just at the back for the narrow train; on the 
other side, the plaited and draped bodice, con- 
fined round the waist with a belt or sash. The 
skirt is cut in the same way, except that it is not 
all in one piece with the bodice. 

A new model, differing somewhat from the 
above, is a fourreau dress forming a sort of redin- 
gote over a Princess front. It all holds together; 
the front is applied on at the right side, under 
the edge of the redingote, and the fastening of the 
dress is on the left side, under the other edge of 
the redingote. Our model was of “enemone” 
créponette, lined with thin silk. The edges of 
the redingote were trimmed with a light jet 
beaded passementerie, coming up over the should- 
ers and down again in the middle of the back to 
the waist. A jet trimming to match was placed 
round the sleeve above the elbow, just between 
the full and clinging part, also, round the neck 
and wrists, 


Ladies had so long retained the habit of wear- 
ing black or dark costumes out of doors, adopted 
after the war, that it is quite a treat to see pretty 
light-colored dresses in our streets this spring. 
Though, as a rule, gray prevails, young ladies 
now frequently wear pale blue, green, mauve, 
and even pink dresses out of doors. Fancy ma- 
terials, striped or checked, in light shades of 
color, are also very fashionable. 

The very small Mercedes jacket without 
sleeves, of which we have already spoken, looks 
very effective in black lace, passementerie, or 
mere open-work beading, upon light-colored 
dresses. 

The clinging fourreaustyle is still that in vogue, 
but its classical simplicity is relieved in newsum- 
mer dresses by lace and ribbon trimmings. 
Young ladies add elegance to the plainest dress 
by wearing a fancifully knotted ribbon sash over 
it, or merely a coquettishly arranged bow either 
in the middle of the front, or on one side of the 
waist. If of a light color, such bows brighten 
up a toilet very much. 

A lace ruffle or collarette is also pretty and 
effective upon a plain dress-bodice. 

Bows of ribbon in faint shadowy tints, prettily 
combined, are fashionable for trimming both 
dresses and hats. 

Pretty dresses for afternoon wear are made of 
plain cloths, trimmed with silk velvet, or passe- 
menterie ; a combination of tan cloth and black 

silk is considered the height of fashion, and 
never looks extravagant, as some costumes Ccom- 
posed of two materials are apt todo. One band 
of silk, about a couple of inches wide, forms 4 
nice border to the skirt, or several rows of inch- 
wide ribbon, laid at equal intervals, to represent 
a striped border; in the case of tall ladies the 
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latter looks extremely well, as it takes off con- 
siderably from the long straight lines of a plain 
jupe; three, five, or even seven rows of ribbon 
may be used, when the bodice is of course finished 
with more of it to correspond. A pretty way of 
using ribbon either on a fitting or gathered cor- 
sageis arranged by fastening two ends at the 
front waist, and carrying them over the shoulders 
like braces; they should be crossed in the center 
of the back, and again fastened at the waist or 
end of a short basque. In another instance, 
ribbon may be placed to representa false Spanish 
jacket ; it should be firmly run on the bodice 
from the neck, and carried under the arms and 
across the back. 

A young lady’s dress is of rose-coloredsprigged 
challie, trimmed with white guipure, lace in- 
sertion and pink ribbons. The back is cut 
Princess fashion, the side-pieces next back giv- 
ing the fullness required for the train ; the front 
side-pieces and fronts are cut all in one piece, 
and fitted with plaits. The bodice is open in 
the shape of a V from the shoulders to the 
waist, over a plastron composed of alternate 
strips of insertion and ribbon laid over the lining 
of the bodice, which fastens down the middle. 
On the right side the skirt opens over a robiny 
of lace insertion and ribbon, matching the plas- 
tron, A narrow ruche of ribbon edges the out- 
line of the plastron, and is finished at the waist 
with long loops and ends of ribbon flowing down 
over the skirt. Clinging sleeve of mouslinne de 
soie, with deep puffing at the top, striped with 
lace insertion and ribbon. The bodice is fas- 
tened with invisible hooks and eyes just under 
the arm. The hat worn with this dress was a 
Leghorn capeline, trimmed with roses and 
maize-colored moiré ribbon. 

A dress for a young girl about fourteen is of 
pale olive-leaf green foulard, with a pattern of 
purple dots. Fourreau skirt, trimmed round the 
foot with two narrow ruches of purple ribbon. 
Round-waisted bodice, with plaited front in one 
piece, and back fastened down the middle. 
Deep purple ribbon sash draped round the waist, 
and fastened at the back in a bow and long ends. 
The bodice is cut three-quarters low at the top, 
and is edged with a deep turned-down lace 
frilling; but it is completed by a chemisette of 
plain silk, and turned-up collar. Clinging 
sleeves of silk, striped with purple ribbon, and 
pufiings of a dotted foulard. The fashicnable 
sleeve is always composed of two parts; the 
upper part puffed or draped, the lower part 
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clinging. This lower part is frequently of a 
different material. 

The cotton dresses are among the prettiest of 
the season, whether elaborate like those men- 
tioned last week, or else so simpiy made that the 
family laundress is able to keep them always 
fresh and neat. The “ housemaid” waist gath- 
ered to a belt, with enormous sleeves, and a bell 
skirt gathered—not darted—at the top is the de- 
sign for pink, lilac, or blue Chambérys, bastistes, 
or lawns that young women, and matrons as 
well, will wear on summer mornings at home in 
town or in country houses, A Swiss belt of open 
embroidery, with turned-over collar and deep 
cuffs to match, are on a lilac Chambéry dress, 
while one of China blue lawn has black satin rib- 
bon for a wide Directoire belt, and around the 
much-befrilled neck and wrists, 

Scotch ginghams come in quarter-inch stripes 
of lovely contrasting colors—stem green, lilac, 
and white together; or yellow, mauve, and 
white; rose pink with leaf green and a soft 
cream tint; or pale blue with yellow and clear 
white. To make these with a little trimming, 
the belted waist can have four tucks, each an 
inch wide, stitched down the front quite far 
apart, one on each side beginning at the neck, 
and that beyond in the shoulder seam. Inch- 
wide scalloped nainsook embroidery is set par- 
allel with these tucks, the plain nainsook being 
sewed under the tucks so that only the embroid- 
ery will show in four lengthwise rows. A hem 
holds button-holes, and buttons down the middle 
for closing. The back has four lengthwise meet- 
ing plaits, each an inch wide. Both front and 
back are gathered to a belt, and the waist is un- 
lined, The turned-over collar is edged with 
embroidery. Very large sleeves have embroid- 
ered cuffs. The skirt is bias throughout and 
sloped at the back in bell shape, with darts fit- 
ting it over the hips; it is then sewed to a belt, 
and over this is worn a belt of gingham, straight, 
and three inches wide, stiffly interlined and 
lapped to a point on the left side. 

More fanciful gingham dresses have an Eten 
jacket, with elbow sleeves trimmed with a ruffle 
of white Irish guipure, and a bell skirt. The 
jacket is worn over a white nainsook waist gath- 
ered to a shallow square yoke of guipure inser- 
tion in two rows, with the scalloped edges up- 
turned and gathered by baby-ribbon. The front 
is in three large box-plaits, and hangs low to 
turn up underneath as a blouse, while the back 
is finely tucked just below the yoke, then shirred 
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in three rows at the waist line, and feather- 
stitched along each row of shirring. A short 
frill falls below the skirt-top in the back. A 
rosette of the narrow ribbon is set on the shirring 
of the back, another at the throat, and one on 
each of the guipure cuffs of the large sleeves. 
The Eton jacket, in only four pieces, has a seam 
down the middle of the back, and the stripes of 
gingham are made to meet in upturned points. 
The guipure lace is gathered in graduated revers 
up the front of the jacket, then falls in a deep 
point back of the neck, and is two inches wide on 
the lower edge. The sleeves are one large puff 
to the elbow, with a lace frill falling below. 
When made of striped gingham, the skirt is of 
four breadths, gored to meet in points, widely 
hemmed, and mounted on a white cambric 
foundation skirt that is deeply faced with ging- 
ham. 

Cotton Bedford cords are now slightly crinkled, 
and are as effective as fine wool crépons, and 
much cooler. They come in the fashionable 
pink, pale Sévres blue, gray, and lilac shades, 
and are made up with jacket bodices, or with 
a round waist and a wide corselet of black 
moiré ribbon. This corselet may cross the front 
only—while the back is in coat shape—and is 
widest on the left side, where it is ornamented 
with a long upright bow. An inch-wide black 
ribbon band tied at intervals in bow-knots edges 
the bell skirt, and is set around the top of the 
high collar. Eton jacket and blazer suits of Bed- 
ford cord are popular in white striped with 
blue, black, or brown, to wear with white or 
colored shirt waists of cheviot, percale, Madras, 
or of washing silk. 

The Russian blouse has proved a boon to 
home dressmakers, as it is easily fitted, and 
even when not quite perfect can be belted into 
good shape. It is made in various ways, but the 
simple design with the right front lapped to 
button on the left side, has proved the most 
popular. Modistes make this blouse over a fitted 
lining no matter of what fabric it may be, but 
amateurs venture to leave it unlined, and do not 
object to the full and blouse-like look. Checked 
cheviot dresses for school-girls, and for young 
ladies to wear when traveling, are made witha 
long Russian blouse, belted in by wide Hercules 
braid, and the same braid trims the bell skirt. 
Mountain dresses of flannel and of serge are 
made in the same way, and cottons of all kinds 
for both young and middle-aged follow this popu- 
Jar Russian fashion. 


Belts are so popular this season that tailors 
permit them to cross vests, or waistcoats, as they 
are more often called. Thus, an Eton jacket of 
serge or English “sacking,” either black or navy 
blue, is worn over a low-cut single-breasted yest 
of white piqué or dotted vesting, and this vest js 
crossed below the second button by a thickly 
ribbed belt ribbon sewed inside the back of the 
jacket, and clasped by a rococo buckle of old 
silver set with colored stones. Inside the vest js 
worn a stiffly starched white linen shirt bosom, 
with standing collar and a narrow black or white 
tie, such as men wear in the evening. 


In millinery, we have a large display of new 
hat and bonnet shapes, besides flowers and novel 
trimmings. Coarse and the finest of braid straws 
are used to compose small flat round shapes; 
others with low crown and wide brim, which is 
raised sometimes on one side only, or again on 
both. The new sailor shape is also still worn, 
besides large picture hats in various designs, 
Violets form one of the prettiest trimmings, and 
these, combined with green velvet bows, are 
really charming. In every instance, loops of 
velvet or ribbon are used, and made to stand 
erect in stiff bows, so that the floral wreaths and 
sprays can be thrown artistically on the crowns 
of hats, which is a much prettier fashion than 
that of mounting flowers on stiff wires, as they 
were a short time ago, to form stiff, upright, 
little nodding bunches. 

Fancy jeweled pins and brooches are intro- 
duced into millinery, and show up well on but- 
terfly bows of lace, while the strings of bonnets 
are knotted under the chin, and studded with 
several dainty little jeweled ornaments. 

Very large hats, capelines, and poke bonnets, 
are worn just as much as the miniature chapeau 
with flat crown and flat round brim, which looks 
like a doll’s hat poised on top of a lady’s head, 
and the tiny toque only just large enough to 
serve as a basis to an aigrette of feathers or 
flowers. 

A loose, fluffy style of coiffure is becoming more 
and more fashionable. Masses of frizzly curls 
ripple over the brow and down the neck, while 
the hair is brushed back in waves from the temple, 
and loosely coiled at the back. Heavy coils are 
taking the place of the tight Grecian chignon. 
They are fastened with tortoise-shell or jeweled 
pins. 


Fancy jewels are once more appearing in great 
profusion in ladies’ dresses ; gold chains are worn 
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for suspending the fan or chatelaine, the reticule, 


or eye-glass. Some ladies even went so far as to 


suspend their porte-monnaie from a chain attached 
to their belt, but this having been proved too 
great a temptation to thieves, has been given 


up. 
In chaussures, we notice very elegant walking- 


shoes of dull kid, with embroidered lappets on 
the instep, and no bows. Sometimes the lappets 
are embroidered in very small jet beads. Kid 
boots are also embroidered upon the instep. 
Stockings in thread or filoselle are self-colored, 
but ribbed; the ribs are narrow, but very much 
raised ; sometimes they alternate with open-work 
stripes; this only for dressy toilets, however. 
For ordinary wear, black hose continue to be the 
most fashionable, even with light-colored dressese 


The latest novelty of the season is the faint 
coloring of silks and ribbons called shadows of 
colors. Thus a ribbon is the shadow of pink, or 
the shadow of yellow. A hat is trimmed with 
ribbons in faint shadow tints of yellow, pink, and 
mauve combined. These ribbons are arranged 
in bows of many loops, with the ends standing 
up. One bow is placed in front, and the cther 
at the back, 


Capotes are quite small and flat, with a full 
aigrette in front, and rather wide strings of light- 
colored ribbon, fastened with a rosette at the side, 
or a cravat bow under the chin. 

Summer fans of scented wood, with Japanese 
paintings, are worn hanging from the waist at- 
tached to a long double strip of ribbon. Black 
lace capes and scarves are very fashionable, and 
are effective upon colored silk dresses. 


Perhaps our lady readers will like to know how 
to make up the pretty caprice collarette, which 
is the latest model out. Take a band of tulle 
or silk muslin, of any light color, about twenty 
inches deep, measure the middle of the depth, 
and run a line of stitches along the whole width 
of the tulle; run a second line of stitches about 
two inches from the first, then fasten each row 
of stitches, forming gathers, of course, on to 
each edge of a faille or satin ribbon; turn down 
the shorter frilling over the longer, and you ob- 
tain the caprice collarette, which is tied round 
the neck by means of the ends of the ribbon. 

We conclude with the description of a very 
tasteful and lady-like traveling-costume. It is 
of ash-gray summer cloth, the skirt quite plain, 
merely trimmed with five rows of stitching. The 
bodice forms a long jacket in front. It opens 


over a plastron of silk of the same color, with 
long tapering revers. A sort of panel, added on 
at the edge of the right side revers, forms a 
kind of drapery, and is buttoned over the 
left side front. The back of the dress is cut 
Princess fashion. The hat, of gray straw, is 
trimmed with a peaked bow of multicolored rib- 
bon, pale pink, blue, yellow and gray, fastened 
with a steel buckle. FASHION. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1. Visiting costume for lady, made of 
blue Sicillene. The skirt is straight, deep jacket 
with revers, and vest of white satin embroidered 
with gold thread; the pockets and cuffs are 
edged with a narrow band embroidered to cor- 
respond with vest and collar. Hat of lace straw 
trimmed with blue feathers, 

Fic. 2. Reception gown, made of China silk, 
cream ground with pink flowers over it. The 
shape is the princess cut with low bodice, with 
cream lace underwaist cut square in front, and 
elbow sleeves. 

Fic. 3. Shoulder cape in white or black lace, 
extending in front as shawl ends, tipped with 
clusters of ribbon loops and ends. Deep loops 
to match fall in front from the neck, with two 
streamers in the centre. Fan-shaped epaulettes; 
throatlet of lace or pinked-out ruching; short 
Watteau fold at the back. Hat ofstraw, trimmed 
with a wreath of roses and foliage. 

Fic. 4. Sailor suit for boy of nine years, made 
of navy blue cloth trimmed with white braid. 
Straw sailor hat. 

Fic. 5. Outing dress of white serge, with vest 
and cuffs of red surah silk. The short bell 
skirt with a bias seam in the back is three yards 
wide at the bottom. Itis lined throughout, titted 
by darts at the front, and plaited in two plaits at 
the back, and its only ornament is a sporting em- 
blem on the left side, which is partly applied im 
tan-colored suede leather couched with metallic 
cord, and partly embroidered in tan-colored silk. 
The Eton jacket has a back with only a seam at 
the middle and no side forms; instead of a pos- 
tilion, it is cut off just below the waist, with only 
the slightest curve at the middle. The front has 
revers faced with the material, and the collar is 
turned down. The vest is a breadth of surah, 
shirred at the neck and gathered on an elastic 
drawing-string at the waist; it is sewed on the 
right side of the lining and hooked on the left, 
Hat of straw, trimmed with silk and wings. 
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Fic, 6. Walking costume for lady, of plaid 
cheviot cut on the bias. The front is tightly 
gored with three cut seams at the bottom, bound 
and finished with buttons, the one upon the left 
side continuing up to the waist. Jacket bodice 
with puffed silk vestin front, deep gauntlet cufts 
to sleeves. Toque of crape and silk, trimmed 
with ribbon loops and ends. 

Fic. 7. Costume in heliotrope crepon, princess 
shape, fastening at the side. The lower part of 
the skirt is embroidered with heliotrope cord 
and gold thread, and the side of the princess 
gown is trimmed with shaded silk passementerie. 
Russian sleeves. Long gauntlets, braided to 
match the skirt. 

Fic. 8, Night dress for lady, made of pale 
pink and white printed foulard, gauged at the 
neck and feather-stitched with pink embroidery 
silk; plaitings of the material finish the sleeves, 

Fic. 9. Housekeeping apron, full description 
of which is given in the Work Table. 

Fics, 10-11, Front and back of combination 
garment for lady, made either of cambric or or- 
dinary muslin. The edge of neck and arm- 
holes are finished with a Hamburg edging. The 
lower edge is gathered into a space of eighteen 
inches, and finished with a band of insertion and 
a frill of embroidery three inches deep. The 
shoulder is lapped and caught together with two 
buttons, 

Fic. 12. The so-called American frock, which 
is adapted in the original model for children from 
six to eight years of age. Our model is composed 
of dark blue gingham, feather-stitched and 
smocked in red silk, the inner blouse with its full 
sleeves, lining of the hanging pocket, etc., of red 
surah. 

Fic. 13. Frock for girl of four years. The 
skirt is plain, and made of blue China silk with 
a white spot in it. Full blouse waist of white 
China silk, shirred at the neck, with full sleeves 
with deep gauntlet cuffs, feather stitched; bow 
of ribbon at left side of neck. 

Fic. 14. A pretty walking costume for a girl 
of twelve years, made of two shades of gray, the 
lighter color arranged so as to give the effect of 
an underskirt, the skirt trimmed round the bot- 
tom, where it is visible, with two rows of satin 
ribbon. The tunic is trimmed all around with 
loops of ribbon, forming a fringe. Plastron in 
front of silk, with bands of ribbon crossing it fas- 
tened by ribbon bows. 

Fic. 15. Frock for little child, made of white 
cambric, pique or serge. The skirt is siraight, 


headed over the hem with a vine of embroidery, 
The front of waist is plaited, back plain, lapels 
crossing over the shoulders embroidered, as are 
also the short sleeves. 

Fic. 16. Costume for girl of five years, made of 
pink cambric. The skirt and waist are in one, 
fastened at the waist with a braided belt of the 
material; the neck is cut square ; short sleeves, 
all braided to correspond. The skirt also hasa 
stripe of braiding down the left side. Guimpe 
of a darker shade, Hatof pink lawn with fluted 
border and ribbon bow on top. 

Fic, 17. Frock for girl of ten years, made 
of plaid surah. The skirt is plaited, plain 
bodice with full front, and lapels of silk of a solid 
color, Sailor hat ofstraw, trimmed with a band 
of ribbon, bow, and large bunch of flowers. 

Fic. 18. Traveling costume for lady, made of 
brown surah sijk, with bell skirt ; finished around 
the edge with two bias folds of cream color, 
headed with rows of stitching. Full plastron 
with pointed waistband, deep jacket trimmed to 
match the skirt. Sailor hat of brown straw. 

Fics. 19-20. Notwithstanding the fact that 
some of our ultra-elegantes discard their petti- 
coats under the lace-befrilled evening trains, their 
underskirts for walking costume are to the fullas 
important a consideration as the gowns them- 
selves. Here we have two pretty models. Fig. 
19 is of pale blue silk trimmed with insertion and 
lace of a strong make, under the name of Medi- 
cis. Fig. 20 is of red and black shot silk, witha 
frill ot the same round the bottom, over which is 
a flounce of black lace, and two rows of insertion 
to correspond. 

Fic. 21. Morning gown for lady, made of 
China silk, woolen, or any wash material. The 
yoke back and front is of lace, lined with the ma- 
terial, or, if of wash goods, of all over Hamburg 
embroidery. It has two box plaits in the back, 
and a gored front and sides ; the edge is finished 
with a narrow plaited ruffle. . Rolling collar, 
and high sleeves finished with a cuft to match the 
yoke, 

Fic. 22. This cap can be adapted for night 
wear for an elderly lady, or a dust-cap to wear 
when sweeping, If used for the former, white 
muslin and a narrow Hamburg ruffle are the ma- 
terials ; if a dust-cap is required, it is preferable 
to make it of some colored solid or figured mate- 
rial, as it does not get so easily soiled. 

Fic. 23. Fancy underwaist to wear with a 
surplice or V-shaped bodice, made of lace inser- 
tion, puffs of muslin and lace. 
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PARIS, June, 1892. 

HE administration 

of the two art shows 

of the Champs Ely- 

sées and Champ de 

Mars does not in- 

sure the artists ex- 

hibiting against loss 

and damage. On 

varnishing day at the 

latter place a bust 

was overthrown and 

broken by the crowd, 

and an unknown 

hand has defaced— 

by scratching it with some sharp instrument—a 

picture by Vibert, representing a scene out of 

Moliére’s «* Maladie Imaginaire.” The accident 

has drawn particular attention to the work, and 

ever since the room in which it hangs has been 

crowded. But the last piece of news having 

reference to the Salon, is that Detaille’s famous 

picture, the “ Reddition d’Huningue,” has been 

purchased by an amateur, with the intention of 

either presenting or bequeathing it to the State. 

It appears that the person in question (who is 

desirous of preserving the strictest zcognito), 

had already treated with the artist for his 

“Charge de Hussars,” but, on seeing his last 

contribution, expressed a wish to make an ex- 
change, to which Detaille very readily agreed. 

Most visitors to Paris within the last few years 
are acquainted with the Panorama of Champigny, 
which is the joint work of Detaille and Alphonse 
de Neuville. It has lately been divided into the 
separate pieces of which it was composed, mak- 
ing a series of pictures, that are shortly to be 
sold, Unfortunately for the public, they are 
likely to fetch prices far too high for the Gov- 
ernment to purchase them ; otherwise, they would 
grace the galleries of Versailles. 

Phillipoteaux’s panorama of the “Siege of 
Paris” has also disappeared, and its place is to 
betaken by a new production by Poilpot, the artist 
who painted the “Charge of Balaclava.” The 
subject chosen is the loss of the « Vengeur,” and 
it promises to be a great success. The platform 
on which the spectator stands is made in the form 
of a vessel, from the deck of which he is sup- 
Posed to assist at the battle—an arrangement 
Teported to have an excellent effect. 

More than £20,000 was realized by the sale cf 
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Cossip. 


Alexandre Dumas’ gallery—a large sum, con- 
sidering that the majority of works by artists of 
renown were merely small pictures or drawings. 
Some of the water-colors and. pastels sold ex- 
tremely well—two small drawings by Meissonier, 
for instance, entitled respectively, the «« Mosque- 
taire” and the « Bretteur,” and two drawings, in 
black and white, by Prud’hon, “ The Apotheosis 
of Painting ” and “‘Aminta.” 

A fine piece of Gobelins tapestry, and two 
executed at Beauvais, are to be presented by the 
French Government to the King and Queen of 
Denmark on the occasion of their golden wed- 
ding. Baudry’s “Autumn and Winter’ forms 
the subject of the former, landscapes by Francais 
being chosen for the latter. 

The charitable /é¢e got up a few nights ago 
at the Hotel de Ville by the committee of the 
Syndicates of Industry and Commerce, was a 
magnificent success, The whole of the splendid 
Gothic building had been opened up to the pub- 
lic, who were enabled thus to admire the beauti- 
ful statuary and fresco or ceiling paintings with 
which the Hétel de Ville is decorated. Three 
theatres had been installed, which commenced 
at different hours. At ten o’clock the largest 
theatre, that of the Salon des Fétes, began with 
an act of “Les Plaideurs,” interpreted by the 
troupe of the Francais; then Mme, Sarah Bern- 
hardt recited some poems, amongst others, “ La 
Ville et le Pauvre,” by M. Ed. Harancourt, the 
author of the Passion play so much talked about 
some time ago; a ballet—« Psyché et l’Amour ” 
—which had already been seen at M. Floquet’s 
grand soriée, danced by Mlles. Ottolini, Chabot, 
etc,, of the Opera corps de ballet, finished the 
dramatic part of the entertainment in the Salle 
des Fétes, which was then cleared for a gigantic 
cotillon, that lasted until the morning. At eleven 
o’clock the Théatre des Arcades opened. Mmes, 
Melba, Isaac, Sanderson, and the best artistes of 
both operas were much applauded. Lastly, at 
midnight, the curtain rose at the little theatre in 
the guard-room, and the actors of the Théatre- 
Libre of the Cercle Funambulesque—Mmes, 
Theo, Perrot, Judic, Réjane, Gronier, MM. 
Baron, Dupuis, Krauss, and Janvier, etc.— 
amused their audience immensely until six 
o’clock, while another cotillon was being 
danced in the Salle des Arcades, and a grand 
*‘bataille de fleurs”” was fought in the principal 
hall. 





FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


The dress-rehearsal of “ Salammbd,’’ at the 
Opera, took place on Friday, and the first repre- 
sentation is for to-night. The new opera (new, 
however, to untraveled Parisians only, since it 
was first brought out in Brussells two years ago) 
is expected to bea success. M. Bertrand has 
spared no pains in making both the singing and 
orchestration, and the scenery, worthy of his 
until now successful career at the Opera. The 
work was first begun in January, and will have 
thus necessitated four months’ preparation, The 
three principal actors are the same that sang in 
Brussels; Mme. Caron, and MM. Vergnet and 
Renaud. The choruses, which are organized by 
M. Delahaye, number 150 persons, The dance 
portion of the opera has also been rehearsed with 
great care, for besides the conventional ballet in 
the middle of the opera there is another, and two 
dances of less importance, but still demanding 
much attention on the part of M. Pluque, stage 
manager, and M. Hansen, ballet master, Lastly, 
the scenery is most striking. For each of the 
eight different scenes M. Bertrand had the good 
idea of getting up a competition, thus being sure 
of obtaining the best paintings of the kind. 

It is reported that Mme. Sarah Bernhardt has 
had an interview with M. Claretie respecting her 
proposed return to the Francais, but that the lat- 
ter, having made it a sine guo non that Mme. 
Bernhardt should sign a treaty binding her for 
more than a year, she refused. Mme. Sarah 
crossed to London on May 24th, and her first rep- 
resentation was fixed forthe 28ih. Herintention 
—at least such is a reporter’s account—is not to 
play in Paris again, either at the Francais or on 
any of the Boulevard stages. 

The widow of Marshal Randon died the other 
day at Chateau St, Isnier, near Grenoble. The 
title of ‘‘Maréchale”’ is always used to designate 
the wife of a Marshal of France, and she con- 
tinues to bear it after the death of her husband. 
There are still two widowed Maréchales, the 
relicts of Marshal Niel ard Marshal Lebceuf, and 
they, with the Duchesse de Magenta, are the 
only survivors of the seven which played such an 
important part at the Court of Napoleon III. 
The Republic has raised none of its soldiers to 
the rank of Marshal. 

Do you happen to have by you any of those 
portraits taken at the early part of this century 
of a grandmother ora great-grandmother? If 
so, take a hint from the fashions then worn, and 
of the materials. I have a fading water-color in 
which my grandmother figures in a sprigged 
robe, with a crossing bodice and a pelerine, and 
it came to my mind, when I was examining a 
cream grounded crépon, covered sparsley with 
minute pink rosebuds, deep in color, having 
grass-green leaves; at the top of the skirt was a 
belt half green, half rose-color, which was fas- 
tened over the bodice, made full and crossing, In 
hand the material appeared to have hardly any 
shape, but when on, it adjusted itself with ex- 
treme nicety to every curve and line; it was 
trimmed from the neck with turn down frills of 
lace, and braces of the ribbon met the deep 
sash. 


A friend, the other day, describing to me g 


beautiful trousseau that had been made entirely” 


in Paris, said that all the bodices appear to have 
no seams whatever, and generally displayed in 
front a couple of pendent pieces of the materia} 
waiting to be casually pinned into shape, but, 
like the pride that apes humility, this apparent 
carelessness, which is so marked a feature in the 
first fashions, conceals the most well-thought-out 
effect of every line and curve. Many of the best 
dresses do, at first sight, appear to be cut any 
way, but the linings are all most carefully bonea, 
and the loose portions of material are destined 
to be fastened in their place to an eighth of an 
inch, and, when so arranged, fit as the old-fash. 
ioned bodices rarely do. 

Madame Durrant’s low bodices are just as orig- 
inal and worthy of description. The skirts are 
nearly all simple and plain, being made of rich 
materials, and their beauty is allowed to assert it- 
self. A light blue satin had a bunch of cherries 
in the centre of the full front, which simply crossed 
over the foundation and ended at the waist, a 
narrow lace insertion crossing the front and pass- 
ing beneath the arms, the sleeves were of the 
Empire form, made in one puff. A pink satin 
of a similar cut had a bunch of violets in front, 
and a band of point d’Alen¢on placed at the top 
of the bodice, with the straight selvage upwards, 
This is a new treatment, but the hard line on the 
skin was most becoming. What curious freaks 
fashion has? Who but a dressmaker would 
think of turning lace upside down? 

I have kept, however, the most original gown 
to the last. It was a black satin, made in the 
ordinary way of fashionable bodices now, with a 
full front on the cross. The fullness was held in 
place just at the waist by some large jet bosses, 
the size of half a crown. At the top this was 
lined with yellow satin and was cut so low that 
an under bodice appeared above it, and that was 
completely covered with small steel paillettes 
having the appearance of steel armor. Over 
one arm three chains of steel and gold were 
draped, while on the other a steel, gold, and jet 
erect bow, formed like a starfish. A wonderful 
tea-gown was made in black brocaded gauze, the 
back covered with accordian plaited lisse and 
edged at the hem with a bias rouleau, caught 
round at an interval of a few inches with oblong 
rosettes of baby ribbon and lace. The sleeves 
of this dress were made of shaded velvet, toning 
from green to heliotrope, with green kilt p!aitings 
at the elbow. The belt was formed of accentu- 
ated points of ribbon brought up towards the bust 
and towards the centre of the shoulders, 

I am so glad to tell you that very long dresses 
are not a necessity of fashion; indeed, the 
smartest people are not wearing them so long as 
ast year, either for evening or morning, but they 
must not cling about the feet; to prevent this, 
the skirts are lined with horse hair. If I have 
succeeded in bringing these garments to your 
mind, and made you understand the fashion of 
them, you are really thoroughly acquainted with 
the leading ideas for the best gowns that wi! be 
worn this season. MARIGOLD. 
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N the last number I tried t- show different 
ways and means of lessening the house- 
wife’s labor during the hot weather. But 
if the family are at home, some work 
of necessity has to be done; food has to be 
prepared, and, if they like “ mother’s canning,” 
berries must now be preserved, for summer 
fruitsare fleeting. 

Remember, the kerosine oil stove will do your 
preserving more easily than the kitchen range, 
as its heat may be regulated at your will. 

Remember, too, that pastry is not as healthful 
in hot weather as puddings, and puddings, with 
few exceptions, do not take either the time, 
strength or patience to prepare. So, when your 
conscience tells you you must make a dessert, 
select an easy pudding. Ice-cream also may 
sometimes be made. When you have learned 
the knack, itis, possibly, the easiest ofall desserts 
togetready. In these days, when such a variety 
of foods is brought into our markets, all house- 
keepers may save themselves no end of outlay of 
strength, if they will; and, where proper love is 
in the home, no mother or wife will receive cen- 
sure when she remembers to care for herself as 
well as for those whom God has given her to 
provide for. 

Here is a menu for a summer breakfast, the 
cooking for which may be done the day before, 
and thus save an outlay of strength on the sultry 
summer mornings; and, by a little thoughtful- 
hess, a pleasing change may be made, which will 
make breakfast a thing of ease throughout the 
hot weather : 

Strawberries with cream, rice and milk, Bos- 
ton brown bread, rolls, potato salad, devilled 
eggs, young lettuce, sliced tomatoes, cucumbers 
cut lengthwise, Appolonaris water, milk, iced 
coffee, 

If you must have hot coffee or tea, provide 
yourself with a patent coffee-pot, and the ordi- 
Nary pretty kettle and lamp attachment, now so 
much used for afternoon teas, and it will be but 
afew minutes’ work to make either teaor coffee, 
Everything that makes housekeeping easy should 
be in your home. These are the days of advance, 
and housekeepers, as well as other sorts and 
Conditions of people, should receive the benefit 
of the times, 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


A Delieious Berry Pudding. 

One quart of berries, one pint of milk, one 
quart of flour, two eggs, one teaspoonful of soda. 
Boil all together for an hour, and serve when 


done. 
Baked Berry Pudding. 


One quart of flour, one tablespoonful of baking 
powder, three tablespoonfuls of butter, two eggs, 
one quart of berries, enough milk to make a stiff 
batter. Glaze an earthen- or agate-ware pan 
with butter before putting im the batter. Bake 
in a moderate oven one hour. 


Raly Paly Blackberry Pudding. 

One quart of sifted flour, one tablespoonful of 
baking powder, one-quarter of a pound of chopped 
suet, one heaping tablespoonful of butter, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, milk, or water will do if you 
are short of milk. Use enough to make your 
dough roll out about an inch thick; cover with 
berries, leaving an edge of the uncovered dough 
all around ; sprinkle the berries with sugar; then 
roll carefully over, and put into your pudding- 
cloth, leaving room for swelling. Be sure and 
wet the cloth and sprinkle with flour before using. 
Put the pudding into boiling water, and keep it 
boiling for an hour and a half. Be careful to 
keep your pudding submerged in water, and put 
an old saucer in the bottom of the pot to prevent 
the pudding-cloth catching. Serve this pudding 
hot, with hard sauce. 


Ice-cream Pudding. 

Six tablespoonfuls of sifted flour, one table- 
spoonful of salt, add sufficient milk to make this 
the consistency of paste. Boil one quart of milk, 
and add to the same six well beaten eggs. Mix 
all well together. Turn into a pudding mould 
and boil for thirty minutes, Serve with sauce. 


Sauce. 
Beat to a cream one egg, a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of butter, one large cup of powdered sugar. 
After this is well beaten, add a wineglassful of 


sherry. 
Philadelphia Ice-cream. 


One quart of cream, one cup of sugar, flavor 
to taste. Having mixed the sugar and flavoring 
with the cream, strain it into a freezer, but the 
straining cannot be done until the sugar is en- 
tirely dissolved, 
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Nesselrode Pudding. 

Having blanched and boiled until soft one 
pint of chestnuts, mash them to a pulp, rub 
through a strainer, and add to the receipt given 
above, only having the cream hot. When it 
cools put it in the freezer, and when partly frozen 
add one pint of any variety of fruit you de- 
sire. Example: Figs, dates, French fruits, stoned 
rasins, currants. This pudding may be molded 
in cake-lined moulds, or not. It should be served 
with whipped cream sauce. 


Lemon Sherbet. 


Four lemons, one pint of granulated sugar, one 
quart of boiling water; cut not too close the peel 
from two of the lemons. Pour over this the-boil- 
ing water, and having closely covered, allow it 
to stand for ten minutes, Cut the lemons in 
quarters, and having removed all the seeds, 
squeeze the juice into the water; also add the 
sugar. When cold strain and freeze. More 
sugar may be needed, This can be tested be- 
fore freezing. 


Gooseberry Jam. 


One pound of fruit, three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar. Boil the fruit alone for one hour, using 
only enough water to keep it from catching. 
Mash andstir the fruit well while cooking. After 
adding the sugar boil altogether one hour longer. 


Spiced Currants. 


Five pounds of ripe currants, four pounds of 
brown sugar, one tablespoonful of ground cloves, 
one teaspoonful of whole cloves, one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of ground allspice, 
one pint of vinegar. Dissolve the sugar in the 
vinegar, and add the spices before putting in the 
currants. Boil all together two hours. 


Raspberry Sauce. 


Three-quarters of a pound of sugar; one pound 
of berries. Boil the fruit for half an hour, mash- 
ing and stirring well. At the time of boiling add 
to the fruit a teacupful of currant juice. When 
the fruit is thus cooked mix in the sugar, and 
boil for twenty minutes longer. 

It is very fatiguing, even under the most aus- 
picious circumstances, to preserve fruits during 
the hot weather; therefore, try and bring com- 
mon sense to aid you. Get at your work early 
in the morning, and select cool, washable ap- 
arel. Then in summer weather there is a dif. 


ference in the temperature from day to day, and, 
unless it is absolutely necessary, take advantage 
of a pleasant morning ; one which, if warm, is 
not sultry. Do not attempt too much canning at 
a time, and when through, rest. The trouble 
with most women is, they are too active, from 
early in the morning until late at night. Work 
of one and another character is constantly carried 
on, thus keeping life always at high pressure, 
Instead of laying off full length on a lounge, and 
thus taking absolute rest, they go from sweeping 
to dusting, from baking to crocheting, from pre- 
serving to drawn work. Change of work helps 
to quiet the nerves, and gives comparative rest, 
but it does not give sufficient recuperation, 
There isan old saying, “ It is better to wear out 
than to rust out;” but, while we are willing to 
endorse the thought, no one should give them- 
selves up to constant work, If so, the penalty 
will be a severe one. 


“All work and no play 
Makes Jack a dull boy,”’ 


and what is good for Jack is equally good for 
Jack’s wife and sisters. If you are tired, let 
your rooms go unswept until to-morrow. Do not 
attempt to finish the dress that ‘is all done but 
the finishing;”’ if you do, the work will only 
have to be done all over again. If necessary, 
force yourself to rest, after which bathe and 
freshly dress, and you will feel like a different 
woman. What seemed to you a mountain before 
your rest and nap, will now seem but a mole hill. 
Life will take on new brightness, and your sunny 
face and good-natured raillery will cause your 
husband to forget all about the one less course 
at dinner. Indeed, it would be no surprise if, 
the dinner finished, some pleasant proposition 
would not come to give you a delightful evening, 
or an unexpected cheery plan to take effect on 
the morrow. 

I hope the tired, weary members of this cook- 
ing class will try the above advice. Even those 
who to-day are strong, may not always be s0; 
and, while “sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,” yet, “‘a word to the wise should be suf- 
ficient.” It is surely wrong to use one’s entire 
money capital, and how much greater wrong 
to overtax the body so wonderfully constructed. 
It is a more important factor than money. If 
you use up your nervous force, you will be 
obliged to contend with prostration, while rest 
will give fresh strength and vigor to both body 
and mind. 
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WORK TABLE. 


Figs. 1, 2. Stole. 

Church needlework takes the foremost place 
amongst the Notes this month, and we feel that 
no apology is due, as most workers who are 
possessed of any skill at all, sooner or later be- 
come fired with the ambition to produce some- 
thing worthy of use by a favorite pastor in their 
own special church. Many people, though they 
may be fully competent 
to undertake elaborate 
embroideries of this kind, 
hesitate to do so on ac- 
count of the expense in 
which they would become 
involved. This objection 
is to a certain extent true, 
but there are many of the 
smaller articles of church 
needlework that may be 
undertaken by those whose 
purse is quite moderate in 
length. One of these is the 
stole, Fig. 1, upon which 
may be embroidered the 
very handsome cross given 
in detail, Fig. 2. 

Now, having much fel- 
low-feeling with those 
workers who have to com- 
plain of the smallness of 
their purse, I will give 
thema valuable hint which 
will at once save their 
money, their time, and 
their trouble. It is never 
advisable to buy the silk 
by the yard, and to cut the 
stole out at home. The 
material costs a good deal, 
and a certain amount of 
waste is unavoidable, as 
there is a length over, which it is not easy to 
turn to account. It is far better to go to a good 
shop, and to buy, or order to be prepared, a silk 
stole of the desired color. Upon this have traced 
adesign selected from the shop’s pattern-books, 
or transfer a pattern, such as that in Fig. 2, at 
home. This design is a particularly good one, 
the cross itself being rayed, is symbolical, not 
only of the passion, but of the glory of Christ. 
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The circle also points to eternity, and the leafy 
scrolls to the bounty of the Almighty. In work- 
ing the design, due prominence should be given 
to the cross by outlining it with three lines of 
gold cord, the one in the center being of a differ- 
ent sort to that on eitherside. The bosses should 
be worked in satin-stitch raised into high relief 
over a padding of soft cotton. This plan, for an 
amateur, is simpler than 
it would be to cut the 
cross out in cloth of gold 
and to appliqué it to the 
silk foundation. A skilful 
worker will find it easy to 
cover the whole of the 
cross with closely-laid lines 
of gold thread sewn down 
with tiny stitches, so dis- 
posed to make a more or 
less elaborate pattern upon 
the metal. Either of these 
methods will be found to 
answer well. 

The spray surrounding 
the cross should be worked 
principally in satin-stitch 
with floss or filoselle. The 
latter made of silk is most 
convenient for an amateur 
to use, as floss is so easily 
frayed that it requiressome 
practice before it can be 
deftly handled, The work- 
er need not be particular 
in choosing esthetic shades 
of green for the leaves and 
stems, as in church work 
the purer tints are consid- 
ered in better taste. The 
flowers are worked with 
shades of lilac, the stems 
and markings being put in with the finest gold 
thread; the budsare executed tocorrespond. The 
stole requires neatly lining, then is finished off with 
a straight fringe at the ends. If many colors have 
been used in the embroidery, they should be 
repeated in the fringe. This design looks spe- 
cially well if worked principally with gold thread 
and white silk upon white silk or damask for use 
at Easter or Christmas. In this case the fringe 
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should be gold, and although this would add 
considerably to the expense, no comparison can 
be made between the two effects. C. H. 


Figs. ?, 4,5. Embroidery D¢signs for 
Housekeeping Apron. 

The apron illustrated in Fig 9, fashion pages, 
is made of blue and white checked gingham, 
oinamented with cross-stitch embroidery, worked 
in fast colored blue cotton, each stitch covering 

a square of the checked pattern, 
The apron is thirty-three inches 
long and forty-four wide, with the 
top gathered.into a space of twenty- 
two inches, and finished with a 
bandaninchand a half deep, which 
is sewed to a slight point at the 
front. The bib is nine inches wide 
and eight deep, gathered at the 
waist; to it are joined 
bretelles three inches 
wide at the waist and 
four on the shoulders, 
which are sewed together 
in a point on the back, 
The pocket on the right 
side is thirteen inches 
deep, seven inches wide 
at the bottom, and four 
at the top. Working pat- 
terns for the cross-stitch 
are given in Figs. 3, 4 
and 5. A. RS. 
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Fig. 6. Crochet Pat- 
tern for Baby’s 
Bianket. 

This blanket is worked 

with Iceland or double 

zephyr wool in blocks of blue 
and white. A long coarse bone 
needle is used. It is worked in 
Afghan or tricoté stitch, with 
raised leaves on the blue blocks; 
the white blocks are feather-stitch- 
ed with pink chenille, then crossed 
with long stitches of chenille, 
forming a star with yellow silk 
French knots at the center. Make 
a chain foundation with blue wool; 
the number of stitches must be 
divisible by seven with one added 
at the beginning and end. For 
the Ist row pass the 1st stitch, 
take up 7 loops with blue through 
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the next 7, then take up 7 loops with white, 7 more with 
blue, 7 with white, and so on to the end, where take up 
8; at each change of color take a new thread; at the 
end of the row work off the last loop singly, then work 
off 2 at a time back to the beginning. Work off all the 
loops in the same color in which they were taken up, 
and keep the threads hanging on the wrong side. In 
subsequent rows take up the loops through the perpen- 
dicular meshes that lie on the surface of the preced- 
ing row. Work the 2d-6th rows in the same colors 
asthe ist; in the 4th row work 2 leaves on the blue 
blocks; before the middle loop work 3 double crochet 
































through the perpendicular mesh of the 
Ist stitch in the Ist row of the block, keep- 
ing the uppermost loops of the 3 doubles 
on the needle and working them off to- 
gether, then 3 doubles in the same way on 
the last stitch of the Ist row; keep the 
last worked-off loop on the needle, and 
skip the middle stitch of the block; work 
the remaining 2 of the 4 leaves when 
working off the loops in the 6th row of 
the block, one just after working off the 
Ist loop and another just before working 
off the last. At the end of the 6th row 
reverse the colors of the blocks. The 
blanket is surrounded with fringe, corre- 
sponding with the color of the blocks into 
which the strands are knotted. 


Tidy on Canvas or Coarse Linen. 
(See colored work page in front part of book.) 
The design given can be worked in a 
variety of colors upon Java canvas or coarse 
linen, the edge is hemstitched and finished 
with a fringe. The design is given in full 


working size, the pattern having to be re- 
peated so that it will form a perfect square. 
Zephyr, washing silks, or colored cottons, 
can all be used as fancy dictates, and the 
colors arranged to harmonize with the 
surroundings. Shades of olive and pink 
are a pretty combination; red and navy 
blue, gray and lilac, and so on indefinitely. 


Cheap and pretty flower-pot covers are 
made of crinkled tissue paper in two col- 
ors, which are tied around the pot with 
wide ribbon. One paper is laid inside the 
other, and thus represents a lining; it is 
drawn tightly over the pot, and arranged 
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to set in a frill round the top. More durable 
covers are composed of pongee silk, drawn up 
with runners of elastic, so that they ‘close after 
being put over the pot. In each case a saucer 
should be inserted first to prevent the moisture 
draining from the earth on to the material and 
soiling it. 


Our first thought is always to have pretty cur- 
tains and short window-blinds for the bed-rooms, 
so that the house looks neat from the outside as 
well asinside. A new fresh-looking net has been 
introduced lately for short blinds and curtains. 
It is quite transparent, and does not obscure the 
light as the pores muslins do. This net has 
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various patterns, such as round or irregular dises, 
woven at intervals, and is generally made in 
white. Cream, coffee, and other tinted Curtains 
are not much in demand just now, and Certainly 
the simple white ones are much fresher, 
curtains are bordered with kilted frills, and can 
be procured ready made, yet they are much 
cheaper when made at home, and are soon 
hemmed and frilled with the use of a sewing. 
machine. 

Ribbon sashes, or bands of wide ribbon, are 
placed round either blinds or curtains, and tied 
in full bows. These give a pretty finish, and 
also keep the curtains in place, which prevents 
them from = cana 
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¢ i HILE our readers have 

jeft the torrid air and 

heated bricks of the 

city, and are enjoying 

mountain climbing, 

' sea-shore lounging and coun- 

try driving, we remain at 

our post, so that the ever welcome 

visit of their favorite magazine may 

reach them without delay. The 

summer heat has not abated one 

whit the attractions of the book ; it is full of all 
the latest novelties, choice reading and hand- 
some illustrations. As many of our readers com- 
plained of short installments of serial stories 
being given we have tried a new plan, and will 
complete “Brentwood,” by Mrs. Olivia Lovell 
Wilson, in three numbers. This gives many a 
chance to be pleased, and we hope will meet 
the wishes of all. The story was prepared to 


run through several numbers, and so far has met 
with a cordial reception from our readers. 
attractions are yet to be given, and all will 
acknowledge @efore the year 1893 that GODEY 


New 


has beat its highest record. 
(acacia 

Superior to vaseline and cucumbers, Creme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light 
cutaneous affections; it whitens, perfumes, forti- 
fiesthe skin. J. Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, 
New York. Druggists, perfumers, fancy goods 
stores. 


ee 

The Castroville Eméerprise is owned and ed- 
ited by Louise E. Francis, and although she is 
only twenty-two years old, and began her work 
with little money, she is making a success. She 
writes everything that goes into her paper, is 
her own book-keeper, advertising agent, and busi- 
ness manaver ; and once, when her composing- 
toom was disabled, she set type, helped run the 
press, and mailed the papers herself. 





There is a romance in the life of Mrs. Clara 
G. Carlton, one of the two Wyoming women who 
have recently been elected alternate delegates 
to the Republican National Convention at Min- 
neapolis. She is a daughter of the late Bishop 
Snow, of Salt Lake City, one of the lights of the 
Mormon Church, and while a young woman won 
the affections ofa promising Gentile lawyer. The 


Church forbade their union, and not till her 
father’s death, several years ago, did Miss Snow 
marry Mr. Carlton. She is now fifty years old, 
and, like her husband, practices law. The wife 
is also a successful business woman, and has ac- 
cumulated considerable property of her own. 
Her sister delegate, Mrs. Theresa A. Jenkins, is 
twenty-five years old, and has a husband and 
three children. She is described as a handsome 
woman and a clever public speaker. 





A Lesson in Spelling. 
If an S and anI and an O anda U, 
With an X at the end, spell SU; 
And an E anda Y and an E spell I, 
Pray, what is the speller to do? 
Then, ifalso an S and an I anda G, 
And an H ED spell side, 
There’s nothing much left for the speller to do, 
But to go and commit siouxeyesighed. 


oe —~tene 


A pretty story is told of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
to the effect that when she was a child of only 
nine she was so charmed with the melody of the 
Italian language, as she heard it in a class of 
other girls, that she secretly procureda grammar, 
and studied by herself until she had gained suffi- 
cient facility to write the Italian teacher a letter 
in his own tongue, asking permission to join his 
class. 


- o~ere- _—__— 


Modern chemistry shows that the medical lore 
of the ancient herbalists, had a much sounder 
basis than had been imagined. In 1597 water- 
cresses were recommended for the cure of scurvy 
and scrofula. Chemists now say that the cress 
contains sulphur, phosphorous, iodine, and iron 
—substances that are known to be actual anti- 
dotes to scrofula. 


—_——-—— e-~+ 0 > 0 —_- _—_____ 


Up to the end of 1890, the longest train on 
record was a luggage train on the London and 
Birmingham Railway, which is now the London 
and Northwestern. It measured, from the en- 
gine to the guard’s van, nearly three-quarters of 
amile. The longest train of coal cars passed 
over the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad re- 
cently. It comprised ninety cars,and was drawn 
by a locomotive which weighed 75 tons, one of 
the heaviest engines used in the coal traffic. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


«¢ The Whole Truth.” By Willis Steell. Hillier 
Murray & Company, 32 West Thirtieth street, 
New York, N. Y. 

“The Whole Truth,” the new novel by Willis 
Steell, is original in conception, and despite 
its brevity, artistic in its development, it is also 
excellently well written in nervous English, easy, 
flowing, and abounding in the right word. That 
this should be so will be no surprise to those who 
have read “ Mortal Lips,” a book of commedi- 
ettas, by Mr. Steell, published in 1889, in which 
the shades of thought and expression were given 
in the most felicitous language. The fact that 
Mr. Steell is a man of letters who has studied his 
art, is borne out again by this book; and the 
single new thing “The Whole Truth” proves, 
is that his knowledge of life becomes deeper and 
fuller with the passage of years. 
4¢ Well Out of It.” By John Habberton. John A. 

Taylor & Company, 119 Potter Building, New 

York, N. Y. Price, 30 cents. 

A detail of six days in the life of an ex-teacher, 
full of vim and abounding in the pathos and orig- 
inality for which the author is noted. 

« Confessions of a Publisher.” By John Strange 
Winter. The Waverly Company, New York, 
N.Y. Price, 25 cents. 

Truth is often stronger than fiction,and the 
confessions made by Abel Drinkwater, while 
seemingly improbable, have about them a flavor 
of reality which too many in the world of litera- 
ture cannot fail to have experienced. 

« The Scarlet Letter,” Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
most celebrated story, and one of the most famous 
in American literature, up to a few weeks ago 
cost in cheapest cloth binding, $1.00, or in 
paper, 50 cents. We have just received a very 
neat and thoroughly well made cloth-bound edi- 
tion from John B. Alden, publisher, New York, 
which he sells for 20 cents, plus 5 cents for post- 
age, if by mail; the same in paper covers he 
sells for 10 cents, post-paid. His catalogue of 
choice books, over 100 pages, which he sends to 
any one for 2-cents postage, is a literary curiosity, 
which every book-buyer ought to have, of 
course. His publications are not sold by book- 
sellers, but only direct. Address John B. Alden, 
publisher, 57 Rose street, New York. 

“The Queen’s Quire.” By Elizabeth Dupuy. 
St. Louis News Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

A collection of short poems containing much 
merit. 

« The Erl Queen.” By Nataly von Eschstruth. 
Translated by Emily S. Howard, Illustrated. 
Worthington Company, 747 Broadway, New 
York. 

A very pretty story by the now famous author 
of “The Wild Rose of Gross-Stauffen,” note- 
worthy for the keen and subtile psychology dis- 
played by the novelist in her analysis of the 
human heart. This poetic love tale treats of 
the fortunes of a beautiful, but spoilt young 
heiress and her adorer, a young naval of- 
ficer. The different complications that ensue, 
the plot, courtship and mischief-making are well 


told; among others the descriptions of Sea-life 

are admirable. Court life is well sketched—the 

bluff sailor Prince Leopold especially. The 
translator has a musical style and has given us 
book of unusual excellence. Price, cloth, $1.25 ; 

paper, 75 cents. , 

“The Old South.” By Thomas Nelson Page, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price 
$1.25. P 
A collection of essays, social and politica] 

calculated to help awaken inquiry into the true 

history of the Southern people, and will aid in 
dispelling the misapprehension under which the 

Old South has lain so long. 

“ Dreams and Days.” By George Parsons La. 
throp. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. For sale by Por. 
ter & Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. Price $1.75, 
A number of beautiful poems, among which is 

included «Grant's Dirge,” « Gettysburg,” etc., 
etc. The typography, paper and style of the 
whole book is worthy of the excellent collec. 
tion which are notable for high feeling and artis. 
tic workmanship. 

‘The Reflections of a Married Man.” By Robert 
Grant. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. For sale by Por- 
ter & Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.00. 
This book tells many truths under the guise of 

fiction; it is admirably written; full of life; 

highly colored at times, but calculated to pass 
pleasantly several hours. 

«‘A Widow in Thrums.” By J. M. Barrie. Cassell 
Publishing Company, 104 and 106 Fourth 
avenue, New York. Price, 25 cents, 
Possibly no book has been more read than 

this; it is full of the brightest humor and the di- 

vinest pathos. 

‘‘ Nada, The Lily.” By H. Rider Haggard. The 
Waverly Publishing Company, New York. 
Price, 50 cents. 

A Zulu tale, written in the vein for which the 
author is so much liked. 

« Casanova.”’ By David Spaats Foster. J. S. 
Ogilvie, 57 Rose street, New York. Price, 25 
cents, 

The writer depends for his effects upon simple 
natural sentiment, or very palpable humor. 

“ Poems.” By Edith Willis Linn. Charles Wells 
Moulton, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The subjects of the poems have been selected 
with great care, and given a careful rendering. 
They are full of pathos and merit, forming 4 
handsome book, with a frontispiece showing 4 
picturesque likeness of the fair authoress. 

« Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea.” By W. Clark 
Russell. John A. Taylor & Co., 119 Potter 
Building, New York. Price, 50 cents. 

A mystery of the ocean written in Russell’s 
most powerful style. 

“ Onoqua.” By Francis C, Sparhawk. Lee and 
Shephed, Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents. 
This Indian story was brought out first by the 

«« Congregationalist,” and elicited much favorable 

comment. It is powerfully written, and shows how 

much could be done by the race themselwes for 
their own benefit, if they wisely used their power. 
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STUDY OF ART. 
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Figs. 35-36. 


For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 38. 
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IN TRAE WILLOW. 


BY EDINH WILLIS LINN. 


(O.es5 beside a singing brools 
Grows a willow’, drooping 
Oder gray sfones wet and ceel ; 
Over flower and fern-[ringed peol 
Is the swaying willow sfooping. 


In the willowW—come and sec! 
Is a bird's nest swinging ; 
Best of oriole, gayly dressed, 
Best by liny nestlings pressed ; 
While the happy mother singing, 


Prills her hearf out in glee. 
Whence this song of glery ? 
What the nefe that in the hearf 


Its art 


Wakens kindred jeys? 
Rabled is in elden sfery. 


Rer, while hearing, we are mufe ; 
Sweet bird, gayly flifting, 
Lieve, the pewer that thrills your song, 
Wakes the echees, slumbering leng 
In the heart so seen fergeffing. 
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through tke silenf summer days 
Be glad nefe is ringing ; 
Rer the nest hes emply grown, 
Cill the loved and sung-fe flewn, 
Silent here, buf semewhere singing. 
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